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Here are the most dependable brakes ever built- 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES © 


(WITH DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKE SHOE LINKAGE ) 


.- and it was Chevrolet that perfected them 


Pressure tested tubing and heavily armored 
piping transmit braking pressure from the 
master cylinder to the four main cylinders, 
which exert their pressure to expand the two 
brake shoes. 


The hand-operated emergency brake, con- 
nected by flexible cables, operates both brake 
shoes in each rear wheel, as shown above. 


*Knee- Action and Shockproof Steer- 
ing on Master De Luxe models only. 
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Of all the braking systems ever developed for motor cars, the soundest 
and most dependable is the Hydraulic braking system; and of all 
Hydraulic brakes, the most thoroughly efficient are Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes—built by Chevrolet! 

These brakes have been built into the chassis of more than 1,300,000 
Chevrolet cars to date. They are hailed by owners and engineers alike as 
the greatest safety factor in modern motoring. They are absolutely posi- 
tive in action. They are velvety smooth. They give the highest degree of 
quick, straight-line stops under the lightest pedal pressure — braking 
that is instantly effective, braking that is always under exact control. 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to demonstrate these brakes, as 
well as Chevrolet’s New Valve-in-Head Engine, Improved Knee-Action 
Ride*, New All-Silent, All-Steel Body, and many other features found 
only in this one low-priced car—the complete car, completely new. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Chevrolet’s exclusive double-articulated brake 
shoe linkage assures a full contact of the brake 
lining with the drums, and compensates for 
the gradual wear on the lining. 


The hydraulic 
brake master 
cylinder and 
the clutch and 
brake pedal 
bracket form a single sturdy unit 
attached directly to the chassis 
frame. Perfect alignment thus is 

maintained, and pedals are 
stabilized. 
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Swamp Man 


by 
Vereen Bell 


Illustrator: MANNING deV. LEE 


fenokee Swamp the mournful music of a guitar 

drifted into the hot, still afternoon air. Johnny 
Ames, long, loose-jointed deputy sheriff and warden 
for the Lenny Lumber Company, sat on the porch in 
that blank and slightly sad state of mind that always 
came over him when he caressed the strings of his 
guitar. Under the live oak tree in the front yard 
lay Big Bogie Jones, Johnny’s colored man Friday, 
who could head up a barrel of syrup with one hand, 
if you ever could get him fully awake. 

Johnny finished his song, singing the chorus: 
Wasn’t it sad, wasn’t it sad 
When that great ship went down? 

Wasn’t it sad when that great ship went down? 
Husbands and wives, little children lost their lives, 
Wasn't it sad when that great ship went down! 

Big Bogie rolled over appreciatively. Johnny 
plunked the strings and came out of his vacuity long 
enough to look up the rutty, sandy road that led to 
Fargo and wonder when Maher would come back. 
Maher was a federal agent sent to the vast Georgia 
swamp on the trail of Jacksonville payroll bandits. 
Last week he and Johnny had shot it out with two of 
the bandits, killing one of them. Barnitz, the brains 
of the organization, had escaped into the swamp. The 
other two hadn’t been seen. So the manhunt was 


| YROM the little shack on the edge of the Oke- 


now marking time. Only silence came from the 
swamp. 

But maybe Maher, who had gone to Fargo for 
groceries and the mail, had heard something. 

Big Bogie brought Johnny back to the business 
at hand. 

“Play some mo’, Mister Johnny,” he mumbled. 
“Play somepin that’ll wake me up good, somepin 
frolicky. I’m fixin’ to get up from here and go 
lookin’ for that sow that got loose.” 

The guitar thumped into a faster tempo. 
listened a minute, then he sat up and grinned. : 

Suddenly the song stopped. One of the bear 
hounds in the yard had raised its head. 

“Car comin’,” Johnny said. “Guess it’s Maher.” 

Bogie looked worried. “Mister Johnny, I wish 
you’d stay ’way fum that man. He’s goan git you 
shot dead; then what I’m goan tell yo’ papa on 
Judgment Day? ’Fore de Lawd carry him away yo’ 
papa tol’ me to take de best kind of good care of 
you.” 

A bedlam of hound voices arose as the dogs ap- 
peared from everywhere and ran forward to chal- 
lenge the car that stopped at the front gate. 

George Maher got out of the car and wiped a 
handkerchief over his blond, thin hair. His fair skin 
was taking a lot of punishment from the south 
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Bogie 
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He almost slipped from his perch in excitement. 


In his right hand Barnitz held an ax with a short handle 
that could be thrown in one swift movement. 


Georgia sun. Drawing a long package and a couple 
of letters from the back of his coupe, he came into 
the yard. 

“What’s the news, G-man?” Johnny asked. 

Maher grinned. ‘Wiley Gillis killed a big rattler 
in his front yard the other day, and Mrs. Stephen’s 
well is going dry, and Bo McManus’s mule is sick 
and he thinks it’s got the hollow tail.” 

“That ain’t the kind of news I mean,” Johnny 
answered. 

Maher sobered and wiped his face again. “No. No 
news. If it wasn’t for the FBI men on the other 
side, I’d say the rats had slipped out.” 

“You got to remember thi a big swamp,” Johnny 
said, unfolding his hard, angular body. He looked at 
the long package and the letters Maher had brought. 
“What you got?” 

Maher held them out. “All of it’s yours,” he said. 

The first letter was from Rod & Gun magazine. 
Johnny knew Pemberton, the editor, who had come 
to Okefenokee bear hunting the fall before. 


“Dear Ames: 

We’ve been asked to test a newly developed 
rifle, and I’m sending one of them to you because 
you’re where you can try it on something big and 
mean. 

The rifle is, in effect, a high-powered .22. It’s 
chambered for a special steel-jacketed cartridge 
with a heavy load of powder. The manufacturers 
claim that it will do anything a .306 will at half 
the expense, which would make it quite a gun. 

I’ve sent one to the Rockies, one to Alaska, and 
the other one to you. Try it on the toughest 
critter you’ve got in the swamp and let me know 
what happens. We’ve made all the usual ballis- 
tic tests but want something a little closer to 
actual hunting conditions. 

Regards. 

Sincerely, 
Bill Pemberton.” 


They opened the package and assembled the long, 
beautiful rifle. Johnny slid it to his shoulder and 
sighted along the gleaming blue barrel. 

“Purty, ain’t it?” he said. 

“What’re you going to try it on?” Maher asked. 
“Bear?” 

“Gator. If it'll kill a big gator dead, it’ll kill just 
about anything.” 

Johnny filled a tin can with 


away in a swift, curving trajec- 
tory. Johnny followed the dimin- 
ishing can over the well-cut 
sights of the rifle until the in- 
stant it started falling. Then he 
squeezed the trigger, and the gun 
barked sharply. 

“Got it,” Johnny said. 

“Phooey. How d’ you know 
whether or not you got it?” 

“Thad the gun onit. I can tell.” 

Maher laughed. But when they 
got to the can, they found a neat 
little hole in each side of the can. 

“Shoots straight, I guess,” 
Johnny offered. “But wait till 
tonight, when we aim it at a big 
bull gator. Then we’ll see whether 
it’s got power.” 

They walked back to the porch. 
It was then they remembered the 
other letter that Maher had 
brought. Johnny looked at the 
awkward, sprawling handwriting 
on the envelope. “Mr. Johny 
Aimes, Care Mr. Bo MacManis, 
Fargo.” 

“Hey,” said Johnny. 
ain’t got a stamp.” 

“Mr. McManus, the postmaster, gave it to me, 
Maher told him. “He said a man who’d been in the 
swamp fishing left it there at his store for you.” 

Johnny opened the soiled envelope. The letter was 
crudely written on a piece of brown paper obviously 
torn from a paper sack. It was from old Lige Baker, 
who stayed on the far side of Billy’s Island, tending 
his cows that roamed the swamp for their living. 


“Look, it 
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“Dere Johny: 

I have not see you for a long time. I am havin 
a misery in my back. Excepcion that I am fine 
and hope you are the same. 

Johny they is a man hear with me who acks 
mity funny and I will tell you abowt him. Too 
days ago this fellor come stumbling into my ole 
shack moskeeteret and hongry and dang nere 
cr I fixed him up and now hes better. Hes 
still a little crazy on the subjeck of okefinokey 
swamp and he gits me to tell him evy thing I 
know about it and you know thats plenty so 
most of the time Im twkin abowt okefinokey 
swamp and hes settin there eatin it up. 

Johny I have see a lot of fellors in my day and 
I no when one aint just rite. This fellor dont 
tell me his name and hes got a mean look in his 
eye. First redheded man I ever see that I thot 


was a bad egg. You bein a warden for the 
Comepany you better come see abowt him 
somtime. 

Im goin across Billys a-cowhuntin tomorrow 
and maybe will see sombody fishin that will give 
this note to you. 

The weather hear is fine but purely hot. Two 
of my heffers has got the screwworms. Be comin. 

Your ole frend 
Lige Baker.” 


Maher sucked in his breath “That’s 
Barnitz he’s talking about!” 

“Sure is,” Johnny agreed. 
us now, Maher.” 

“This time I’m not taking any chances,” Maher 
said. “I’m going into Fargo and wire for a couple 
of FBI men. They’ll be here by morning.” 

“You cain’t wire tonight,” Johnny said. “The 
depot closes at six o’clock and you’d never find Agent 
Mulligan after dark if there’s a poker game within 
three miles.” 

Maher muttered an impatient oath. Used to urban 
efficiency, he never got used to the easy, haphazard 
life of the Georgia backwoods country. But there 
was nothing to be done about it. 

After supper he went out into the yard and strode 
restlessly around in the dark. He had located his 
man and he wouldn’t be at peace until he was closing 
in on him. 

Finally he came back into the house. “Well, let’s 
do something. Waiting gets on my nerves.” 

“We could go try out that rifle,” suggested Johnny. 
“There’s a gator hole about a mile from here.” 

That suited Maher. “Let’s go.” 

They gathered the necessary equipment, including 
the solid little rifle, a powerful electric spotlight, and 
a long pike-pole which carried on its end a bayonet 
that had belonged to Johnny’s grandfather in the 
Confederate army. In a narrow, flat-bottomed boat 
they shoved into the shadowy gloom. 

Crossing the narrow lake, they entered a slough, 
and the boat had to be propelled with a forked pole. 
After an hour of swishing through the crisp wet 
bonnets, Johnny stopped poling and attached the 
spotlight to his hat. He moved to the front of the 
boat. 

“You take it now, Maher,” he said. “We’re not far. 
We got to be awful quiet.” 

Around them the faint luminescence of the rising 
moon filtered through the stately cypresses, silhouet- 
ting them like thin ghosts with moss-hung hair, 
Frogs croaked and a night bird of prey sent an eerie, 
echoing cry across the water prairie. Far away came 
the lonesome call of a wildcat. 

Ten minutes later the whisper of bonnets against 


sharply. 


“Our job’s cut out for 


“Okay, pull him ’ ; ; ° 
in,” Johnny said, ee 

grasping a squat 
muscular hind 
leg to draw it 
closer. But as he 
spoke the bulk 
came to life and 
thrashed the 
water with shat- 


earth and handed it to Maher. 
“Let’s see how this gun shoots. 
Don’t want to monk around any 
gators with a gun that won’t 
shoot straight. You take this can 
and throw it just as far and 
hard as you can.” 

Maher felt the weight of the 
can and looked at him in surprise. tort leviathan - 
“T can throw this almost as far ithe a Cc 4 
as a baseball.” 5 . iil “ 

“I wouldn’t be ” i 
surprised,” Johnny’ i 
said. He flipped one 
of the long, slim 
cartridges into the 
magazine. “G’on. 
Let ’er go.” 

Maher got set and 
flung the can hard. 
It traveled up and 


the boat ceased, and they drifted into slightly deeper 
water. Johnny switched on his light, and the long 
beam moved along the green maiden-cane that grew 
upon the top of the water near the shore. 

Ten years ago the swamp was so full of alligators 
that it was said you could walk across it on their 
backs. But now they were much less plentiful, killed 
by the hundreds for their hides. Even so, they were 
by no means extinct, especially in certain sections, 
such as this one. 

The beam picked up a pair of shining eyes to the 
left, but Johnny turned it elsewhere. Those eyes had 
been too close together, indicating a small alligator. 
Another pair glowed in the blackness; too small 
again. 

Suddenly the beam stopped, fastening a twin red- 
dish glow far down the water. A big gator. Johnny 
raised the rifle. Ordinarily he would have eased 
closer, but this was a test of the gun. He’d shoot 
from here. He raised the rifle, held it motionless for 
a full ten seconds, picking up the sights in the beam 
from his forehead. Then he squeezed the trigger. 

The gun barked flatly. There was a grunt and 
splashing of water. Then silence. 

“Hit him?” whispered Maher, then remembered 
the can he’d thrown that afternoon. 

“Move ahead quiet and fast,” Johnny said, clicking 
out the light. 

Johnny heard slight disturbances in the water... 
gators coming to the tops to investigate that curious 
sound. The roaring reverberation of a shotgun would 
have sent them diving into the mud of the bottom. 
If this gun had sufficient power, it’d have plenty of 
advantages over a shotgun. 

Suddenly Johnny motioned for Maher to stop. A 
great dark bulk, only faintly distinguishable in the 
blackness, lay just ahead. The boat drifted beside it. 
They leaned overside. 

“Okay, pull him in,” Johnny said, grasping a squat 
muscular hind leg to draw it closer. But as he spoke 
the bulk came to life and thrashed the water with 
shattering, leviathan force. 

The great flailing tail struck Johnny’s chest, knock- 
ing him out of the boat as if he had been a papier- 
mache man. Johnny sank into the black murk and 
came up gasping for the air that had been driven 
from his lungs by the blow. 

Maher reached overside and helped him back into 
the boat. They sat there for a few minutes, resting 
from exertion and shock. The alligator had dis- 
appeared. 

Finally Johnny picked up the pole and 
turned the boat homeward. 

“Boy,” Maher said, angrily, “what I’d 
tell that Pemberton about his pea-shooter 
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would be plenty! 

When Johnny got home he wrote 
to Pemberton on a penny postcard, 
the only kind of stationery he ever 
used, and placed it on the mantel. 
“Dear Mr. Pemberton: 

I tried out your gun last 
night. I shot a gator but it did 
not kill him. It is not as good 
a gun as they say it is. 

Yours truly, 
Johnny Ames.” 

At four-thirty next morning 
Maher cranked his car. “I'll be 
back before night with some more 
federal men,” he said. “We'll 
have Barnitz by noon tomorrow.” 

Presently the sound of the mo- 
tor faded in the distance. 

“I’m gonna look for that sow 
down by the ribber this mornin’,” 

Big Bogie said from the doorway. 

“Go ahead,” Johnny said. “I'll 
clean up.” 

Three hours later, tragedy appeared. 

After the sun had climbed just above the trees 
that surrounded Johnny’s place, Big Bogie came back, 
striding solemnly out of the early morning shadows 
with the body of an old man in his arms. Silently he 
entered the house and laid the sodden corpse of Lige 
Baker gently on the worn horsehair davenport. 

For a long still moment, neither Johnny nor Bogie 
spoke. Then: 

“He was floatin’ down the Suwannee, Mr. Johnny, 
tied to an ole pine log. I see his hands and feet 
around the log,” Bogie said. 

Johnny placed his hand upon the damp gray head, 
and moved it quickly. 

“Clubbed,” he said. 

“Mister Johnny—” Bogie began hesitantly, “how 
come Mr. Lige is floated off down the ribber on a log? 
In the old days that was the way the moonshiners 
fixed up a tattle-taling man.” 

That was it, Johnny suddenly realized. Barnitz 
had somehow discovered that Lige had sent the note 
in to Johnny, and he had killed him. Then, his newly- 
unbalanced brain full of Lige’s swamp lore, he had 
added a grisly flair to his work by shoving the corpse 
into Billy’s Lake for the ignominious cortege of an 
informer. 

Johnny explained to Bogie, then he examined the 
body more closely. Evidently Lige was killed the 

day before. Whereupon Barnitz had probably 
plunged deeper into the swamp, hoping to 
run across his two gangster companions, but 
\, above all hoping to escape the law that had 
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Johnny’s gun lay almost under him, useless. Then, with an in- 
credibly swift movement, Barnitz flung the small ax. 


been aroused by Lige’s note. 

If Barnitz was to be caught, there was no time to 
lose. “Bogie, put some cans of corn’ beef and salmon 
and a box of rifle bullets into that old knapsack of 
mine. Then take my rifle and the other stuff and put 
’em into a good boat. Tie that young mute hound at 
the landing,” Johnny said. 

The mute hound had no name. Since he ran with- 
out giving voice he would become lost on a bear trail 
and was therefore useless. He had never been named 
or trained, but he had a good nose and would trail 
any scent you put him on. Now, on a manhunt, his 
muteness would be a virtue. 

Bogie was gathering up Johnny’s equipment in the 
kitchen. “Ha’n’t you better wait till de guvner man 
come back, Mr. Johnny?” 

“That'll be too late. You’ll have to take Lige to his 
son in Fargo in my flivver, Bogie. If I’m not back 
in a week, better bring the government men into the 
swamp and try to find out what’s wrong.” 

An hour later Johnny had reached the foot of 
Billy’s Lake. He paddled his boat in swift, grim 
strokes. Lige Baker had been a friend of his 
father’s, and a friend of his. A simple kindly man 
with native courage and no vices or enemies. 

The young hound stood in the front of the boat, 
panting with eagerness. Always before he’d been tied 
at home when there was any excitement. 

Suddenly Johnny stopped paddling and stared at 
the things in the middle of the boat, Instead of his 
powerful Springfield rifle, there lay the little new 
rifle Pemberton had sent! Bogie had thought he 
wanted the newest gun. Frantically Johnny tumbled 

the equipment around, but the 
big rifle was not there. 

For a moment he considered 
turning back. Yet he knew he 
could not afford to lose that 
time. He began paddling again, 
uneasy at having to depend on a 
gun in which he had no faith. 


Several miles to the north, 
moving steadily, confidently, and 
without haste, was Dean Barnitz, 
red-haired, city-bred gangster 
and fugitive from justice. There 
was no doubt that Barnitz’s 
brain had become unbalanced by 
the torture and fear that he had 
undergone while lost in the 
great swamp. Barnitz, the in- 
vincible, had been suddenly buf- 
feted by an enemy which fought 
with unfamiliar weapons—quag- 
mires, trembling earth, heat, 
venomous snakes, and hunger 
and thirst, and unseen terrors 
that had no names. After being 
physically repaired at the hands 
of old Lige Baker, Barnitz’s 
vague and almost imperceptible 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Pair of 
APTAINS 


The floor wasn’t big enough 
to hold both Eddie and Bee 


by 
Harold Keith 


EE SMITH was a wonderful basketball captain 
—a cool, crafty three-year veteran who could 
move and think in the same split second. One 
of those greats that comes along once every decade. 

Everybody said he was the greatest basketball cap- 
tain ever developed at Prescott—until Eddie O’Brien 
came along. Then everybody wondered which one 
was the greater, and that’s what this story is about, 

We had a green team at Prescott Bee’s senior year. 
Bee was the only letter man back from the previous 
season, consequently we took some pretty stiff lick- 
ings, especially early in the season before our passing 
and floor play had time to smooth up. And before 
we got Eddie O’Brien. 

Take the Kimball game, played early in January 
on the Kimball floor, for instance. Kimball had a 
big veteran team and walloped us 38 to 24. But 
she’d have licked us by thirty points if Bee Smith 
hadn’t got every ounce of skill and fight out of our 
sophomore club, He kept us chattering noisily and 
hustling hard despite the beating we were taking. 
The coach says that kind of a team looks good even 
in defeat. 

If you’ve played any basketball, you probably 
know the value of a good captain. The coach, of 
course, is the most important figure in the develop- 
ment of a team. But once the game starts, the com- 
mand falls to the captain. He has to do the think- 
ing, direct the attack and defense, and take the gen- 
eral responsibility. Bee could do that. 

Despite the Kimball defeat, everybody felt good 
jn our dressing room afterwards. The morale was 
high. Kimball had a great team but we had made 
them play basketball. The coach was satisfied. As 
he passed from player to player in the shower room, 
he had a cheery word and a kindly back-slap for 
each of us. 

“Good game!” he told us. “We’re going to have a 
basketball team before the year is over.” 

Then one day a stranger reported for practice, a 
handsome black-haired fellow in a smart double- 
breasted blue serge suit. 

“T’'m Eddie O’Brien,” the new boy said, pleasantly, 
as the coach checked him a uniform. “Just trans- 
ferred my credits from Samuels Junior College. That 
makes me eligible here, doesn’t it?” 

He was a well-knitted fellow with a bold jaw and 
chin. But the thing that stuck out about him was 
the amused and tolerant expression he constantly 
wore. As though this basketball thing was old stuff 
to him and he knew all the answers. 

“Glad to meet you, Eddie,” replied the coach. “Sure 
you’re eligible if your credits are all in shape. Played 
much basketball?” 

“Yes, sir. Four years at Blackwell High and two 
at Samuels Junior College.” 

Out on the court he warmed up with the seconds. 
Then the coach formed two teams for a scrimmage. 
Bee Smith and a manager were putting new laces 
in a basketball, over on our playing bench, and the 


coach held Bee out of the scrimmage. 
Jake Sturgiss, second team guard, had a lab on 
Mondays and wouldn’t be out for an hour yet and 


the coach had no one to put in his place. So he 
turned to Eddie O’Brien. 
“In pretty good condition, O’Brien? Like to get 


up a sweat?” 

“Yes, sir!” Instantly the new boy peeled off his 
sweat shirt and stood ready, a cocky grin riding his 
handsome face as he took his place at guard on the 
seconds. He tested the feel 
of the floor with his suc- 
tion soles and hitched up 
his trunks. He seemed per- 
fectly at home on our court 
even before the coach tossed 
the ball up. 

Dan Gibbons, our center, 
got the tip-off. I came in 
fast for it but Eddie 
O’Brien had been watching 
me like a cat. I must have 
done something to , give 
away the play. Anyhow 
he had it figured out and 
drove in ahead of me to 
take the ball several inches 
over me. He could sure 
throw himself in the air. 
Jumped like he had springs 
in his legs. 

But we stole the ball from 
a second-teamer and broke 
fast down the side line to 
score an easy goal. The 
seconds, who had resisted 
rather passively, trotted 
back to the center circle, 
looking sheepish but saying 
nothing. 

But Eddie O’Brien didn’t 
like it. 

“Come on! Come on!” he 
barked. “Let’s get goin’! 
Let’s get serious about 
this!” 

Surprised, the seconds 
looked at him, some startled 
and others resentful. Again 
the ball went up and again 
the varsity scored. 

This time Eddie O’Brien 
rode the seconds hard. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
scolded them. “Think you’re 
supposed to let ’em score 
just because they’re the 
varsity? Come on! Let’s 
tighten up!” 

On the next tip-off he 


wrested the ball from Harry. I lunged at him but 
he pivoted around me like a hoop around a barrel, 
dribbled deeply into our defense, drew us out of posi- 
tion with a feint to pass left, then bounced perfectly 
to big Frank Cavanaugh, the second team center, 
ro came lumbering in wide open to score from the 
side. 

“Nice ball, O’Brien!” boomed the coach, and tossed 
it up again. 

Then the seconds began to catch the new boy’s 
spirit. They rushed the ball down to their goal 
only to have two shots drop off. But Eddie O’Brien, 
jumping into the air like a trout, kept fighting the 
rebound and on his third attempt dexterously flipped 
the ball back into the meshes with a twist of his 
left hand. Goal! 

Now the seconds were cheered up! Led by Eddie 
O’Brien, they waded into us and during the next ten 
minutes fought us off our feet, scoring 11 to our 8. 
The new boy had them up on their toes. He made 
them forget they were the seconds. And he showed 
everybody that he was a born basketball captain. 

The coach halted the play to let us blow and then 
Bee Smith walked right out on the floor and up to 
Eddie O’Brien. 

“Nice goin’ out there!” he congratulated Eddie, 
his face eager. “Say, we need you. You’re coming 
out regularly from now on, aren’t you?” 

That was Bee Smith all over. Where the aver- 
age captain would have been jealous, Bee wanted 
Eddie O’Brien on the Prescott team because he knew 
a player like Eddie would strengthen it. 

The coach came back and made the introductions. 
Instantly Eddie’s hand came out and behind it was 
a warm friendly grin. 

“Mighty glad to meet you, Bee,” he said. 

In the locker room, afterward, Eddie O’Brien got 
acquainted rapidly. He had fine personality and this, 
added to his unquestionable basketball genius, was 
enough for the seconds. They were his, to a man. 
Anybody who could lead them to a practice triumph 
over the varsity must have something on the ball. 

When I came out Johnny Sanders, sports editor 
of our school daily, was waiting for me. Johnny’s 
a cocky, skinny little guy who wears horn-rimmed 
specks and gives the soda clerks Hail Columbia when 
they forget to put two dippers of ice cream in his 
malted milk. He isn’t afraid of anything and knows 
sports from lacrosse to horseshoe pitching. 

“Say, Tom,” he buttonholed me, “who is this new 


Then Bee corkscrewed the length of 


hero who gave the seconds the big hypo just now?” 

“His name’s Eddie O’Brien,” I told him; “why?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” replied Johnny; “just thought I’d 
seen his mug somewhere before.” 

He walked into the coach’s office and began to 
thumb through the basketball guide. Finally he found 
what he was searching for. I looked over his shoul- 
der and, there was Eddie O’Brien’s picture—with 
four other All-Americans—in the high school sec- 
tion. Below the photograph of Eddie was this cut- 
line: 

“Edward O’Brien, of the Blackwell, N. Y., 
high school team, was the unanimous choice of 
officials to captain the All-American high school 
five. O’Brien is a wonderful shot and floor man, 
but an even more brilliant team captain with 
plenty of experience to qualify him for the job. 
Captain of his high school team all four years.” 
“Why all this careful sleuthing?” I asked Johnny. 
“T don’t like him,” snapped Johnny. 

I was astonished. “You don’t like him?” I burst 
out. “For Pete’s sake, why not?” 

“T don’t like the way he smiles,” said Johnny, and 
walked off. 

But the campus liked him. It buzzed with excite- 
ment when it heard how Eddie O’Brien had re- 
juvenated the seconds. The significance was plain. 
With Eddie in our line-up alongside Bee Smith, Pres- 
cott would be a hard team to stop. We might even 
be able to give that fast-stepping Kimball team a 
go when they visited our court early in March in 
the last game of the season. 

Our next game was with Scott College on our 
court. They’d beaten us three points at Scott two 
weeks before but they couldn’t begin to match us 
now that we had Eddie O’Brien. 

The coach had started Eddie, figuring the sooner 
he could be broken into our style of attack, the 
stronger we’d be for the hard games at the close of 
the season—particularly the final contest on our 
home floor with all-victorious Kimball. 

Eddie O’Brien was a whiz. He scored seven baskets 
against Scott. Our rooters, forgetting Bee Smith 
for the moment, went wild over his spirited, aggres- 
sive playing, raising the roof every time Eddie foxed 
a Scott player with his puzzling feints, his tricky 
passing or his perplexing change-of-pace dribble. He 
could really carry the mail. 

I looked back, from time to time, to see how Bee 
Smith was taking it. But Bee was enjoying it, revel- 
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the floor on one of those long, twisting dribbles of his, turning his hip into Lance Buford as Lance 


ing in the smooth rippling power Eddie O’Brien’s 
presence gave our team, and was content to stay in 
the background, feeding the other players and ac- 
customing them and Eddie to the general team plan. 

But as the second half waned, Eddie O’Brien, who’d 
been a captain all his life, began to take charge of 
the team, regardless of the fact that in Bee Smith 
we already had a great captain on the floor. I fig- 
ured it was more or less instinctive with Eddie. All 
his life when he’d seen something wrong out there 
on the court, he’d probably trained himself to act 
in a flash to prevent it. 

Once Dan Gibbons, watching the ball, let his oppo- 
nent in the man-for-man defense get away from him 
and streak down the floor unguarded. Bee’s quick 
eye spied him and so did Eddie’s. But Eddie didn’t 
wait to let Bee do the warning. 

“Dan!” he shouted. “Get back! Tl take your 
man—you take mine!” and the exchange was made 
smoothly. 

Another time, when we were resting in the court 
following a time out, Eddie turned to Bee. The game 
still had about eight minutes to go. 

“Now’d be a good time to try that number three 
block play the coach showed us,’ Eddie suggested. 
“Their guards are growing careless and following 
our forwards almost to the free-throw line.” 

But Bee shook his head. 

“Believe not, Eddie. I just saw Harve Williams, 
the Kimball coach and Lance Buford, his captain, in 
the stands yonder. They’ve probably driven over to 
scout us.” 

Eddie laughed, a little unpleasantly. 

“Shucks,” he scoffed, “they wouldn’t catch the play. 
Besides the game’s nearly over.” 

But Bee disagreed. 

“Harve Williams is a plenty smart coach,” he said. 
“And that’s a sweet play. I don’t want to show it 
to him now, when he’ll have time to plot a defense 
for it. Let’s wait and show it to him the night we 
play him.” 

“But how are we going to master it if we don’t 
ever practice it in a game?” asked Eddie, bridling a 
little. 

For answer, Bee just laughed tolerantly and, reach- 
ing over, good-naturedly mussed up Eddie’s hair. 

After the game a bunch of us were down at the 
corner, and naturally Eddie O’Brien’s great playing 
was discussed. Everybody was talking about it and 
everybody was all pepped up over the rejuvenation 
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Everybody said 
that Bee Smith 
was a great 
captain—until 
Eddie O’Brien 


came along. 


smashed into him. 


I’ve never seen a campus get worked 
Everybody was talking about 


of our team. 
up in so short a time. 
a victory over Kimball. 

“Basketball’s not the only game O’Brien’s smooth 
at,” put in Harry Hittle. “He was down at the union 
this morning watching ’em play billiards and Earl 
Dobbins, the house man, invited him to have a game 
of straight rail. Earl’s the best billiard player in 
town, but Eddie O’Brien trimmed him two straight. 
He sure pushes a mean cue.” 

“Yeah,” growled Johnny Sanders, who was listen- 
ing, “he’s one of those versatile guys! Coaches the 
basketball team, plays in the band, and leads the 
cheering between halves.” Jamming his hands in 
his pockets, he stalked off. 

In the games that followed Eddie was more and 
more daring in his usurpation of Bee’s captaincy. 
It hurt the team. We kept winning but the scores 
were closer than they should have been. 

The coach saw it, and coming home on the bus 
from the Carter game he asked Bee about it. But 
Bee is peculiar that way. He won’t squeal on any- 
body. 

“Aw, it’s just a habit with him,” Bee told the 
coach. “He means all right. And he’s a swell team 
player. He’ll feed and pass to anybody that’s open.” 

But the coach wasn’t satisfied. 

“Tt hurts a basketball team to have two captains 
out there,” he said. “Believe I’ll go over and have 
a talk with him.” He walked up front where Eddie 
was sitting and, without attracting much attention, 
drew Eddie over into an empty seat. 

Eddie took it beautifully. In fact, after the coach 
got through Eddie voluntarily got up and came over 
to where Bee and I were sitting. 

“Bee,” he said, “somebody ought to kick me in the 
pants. But honest, I don’t mean to do the bossing. 
Seems like when I get in a basketball game and see 
something go wrong, I go kinda haywire and try to 
correct it without thinking it might be another man’s 
job. I'll do better from now on.” 

“Aw, forget it, Eddie,” laughed Bee. “That’s O.K. 
Say, how’d you like to play a hand of bridge? Come 
on, Tom,” he told me, “rustle yourself a partner, 
and Eddie and I’ll take you on. What do you say, 
Eddie? Ever play bridge?” 

Could Eddie play bridge! He played it just like 
he played basketball, billiards and everything else. 
Smooth. He and Bee won seven straight rubbers 


and Eddie personally bid and made three small slams 
and one large one. Boy, could he go! 

Well, it looked like the coach had that one solved. 
But he didn’t. Eddie kept his place for a couple of 
games and then got to running things again. He 
was a natural leader and a shrewd one, just like 
Bee. Many of the suggestions he made were good 
ones. But he always made them in a way that threw 
Bee in a bad light with the rest of the team. 

The coach yanked him a couple of times but that 
didn’t cure him, either. 

The climax came after the Greenfield game, at 
Greenfield. We led, 35 to 31, but they had better 
substitutes and with two minutes to go, we were 
fagged and Bee had used all his time-outs. 

Eddie trotted up to Bee during an out-of-bounds 
violation. 

“Let’s freeze the ball,” he advised. ‘“We’re tired 
but we can kill time that way and keep the ball 
away from them.” 

But Bee shook his head. 

“We're too tired even to freeze the ball. We'd 
only drop it or throw it away. They’d score fast as 
the referee could throw it up. What we need is a 
rest.” And walking up to the official, he called 
time out. 

“My gosh,” protested Eddie, following him and 
speaking in plain hearing of the players on both 
teams. “Why give away points?” 

Bee ignored him. ‘Let’s lie down and rest,” he 
told the rest of us and while we slumped to the floor, 
panting, he got a wet towel from the side lines and 
sponged off our faces and arms. 

The referee walked up. 

“Sorry, Captain Smith,” he said. “That’s your 
fourth time out. Greenfield gets a free shot.” 

“O.K.,” said Bee, and went on sponging. Green- 
field missed the free shot whereupon Bee calmly 
waited until his minute was up, then ordered another 
time out. 

Then Eddie O’Brien angrily confronted him. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded hotly. “Are you 
trying to give the game away?” 

This time Bee couldn’t ignore him. 

“T’ll take the responsibility,” he replied, coolly. 
But his eyes were blazing. 

Greenfield made the second free throw. But the 
long rest had given us new strength. We not only 
held Greenfield scoreless but tallied the last basket 


of the game ourselves when Bee bounce-passed clever- 
ly to Eddie who leaped into the air to make a beauti- 
ful twist shot over his shoulder. We won, 37 to 32. 

Next day I was over at Eddie’s room studying 
when somebody knocked. 

“Come in,” called Eddie, and Bee Smith walked in. 

“Hello, Bee,” said Eddie. “Sit down?” He was 
leaning against the back of his chair, nonchalant and 
handsome, his smile a brazen inquiry. 

Bee went straight to the point. “What’s the mat- 
ter with me as captain?” 

Eddie shrugged but never lost his maddening grin. 

“Nothing,” he drawled, “except that I’m a better 
one.” 

Their eyes met defiantly. 

“Supposing you are,” said Bee, “no team can do 
its best with two captains. One poor leader is better 
than two good ones. And I’m the guy they elected.” 

Eddie's grin grew more and more derisive. 

“Yes,” he said, “but they didn’t know about me 
when they had the election. Aren’t you loyal enough 
to want the team to have the best leadership?” 

Bee stood looking at him, contempt in his face. 
Then he spoke, madder than I’d ever seen him. 

“Loyalty? Do you call it loyalty to find fault out 
there on the court in front of the whole team when 
we need to be pulling together? I don’t give a 
whoop what you think of me but when you start 
breaking up the team, that’s going too far! I ought 
to take you down behind the stadium and punch 
some sense into that swelled head of yours.” 


For once, Eddie lost his mocking grin. Tossing 
his book away, he suddenly stood erect. 
“O.K.,” he said, coolly. “Why wait? Let’s go.” 


They walked through the frosty air to the stadium 
and pulled off their coats. I followed them. They 
were about the same size, both stout wiry fellows 
of about a hundred and sixty pounds with Eddie a 
shade taller but Bee a bit more compactly built 
through the shoulders. 

Bee wasted no time. He rushed in fiercely but 
Eddie hooked a stinging left and right to the head 
and danced out of range. But Bee, scarcely feeling 


the blows, charged again and drove four stiff punches 
into Eddie’s short ribs before Eddie could push him 
off and throw a long left to the neck. A third time Bee 
plunged in savagely and although Eddie clipped him 
to the side of the face he got inside Eddie’s guard 
and with head down 
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“They 
want 
Bee,” 
Eddie 
said 
brokenly. 
“TT 
can’t 
seem 
to 
steam 
them 
up.” 
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In most places, Irwin found the Es- 
kimos to be cheerful, friendly people, 
willing to pose for the camera. 


Proud parents gladly held up their 
children and grinned when Irwin said, 
“Hold it!”* in Eskimo. 
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Eskimos, hospitable Eskimos and rowdy 

Eskimos, just as there are good and bad, 
hospitable and rowdy people wherever you go 
on the face of this earth. 

The more civilized people are, however, the 
less dangerous their rowdyism is likely to be, 
because civilized people know when to stop. The 
Eskimo doesn’t. He might carry his rowdyism to 
the point of sticking a knife in your back or 
shoving you through a hole in the ice. 

All this David Irwin knew as he followed his dog 
team over the icy surface of the Arctic Sea. He had 
spent two years among the Eskimos and he could 
speak their language. He had made enemies and been 
in danger of his life. And at the moment he felt the 
tingling exhilaration of a man who 
knows he is heading for trouble. 

It was May, 1934, a year before the 
world learned that David Irwin had 
succeeded in traveling alone across 
the treeless, frozen desert known as 
the Barrens. He was in the middle of 
his great adventure, exulting in his 
ability to keep alive in the Arctic, 
with only his own strength and a 
team of dogs for help. 

If you’d like to know just where he 
was, get out a map of Canada. Run 
your finger tip up the boundary line 
between Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
until you come to the shore 
of the Arctic Sea. Slightly 


Te ARE good Eskimos and bad 


to the right there’s a block fie Taser 
of land called King William ut cari. 
Island, and to the south a bou to 


peninsula juts up from the you. 


Everywhere Irwin met hospitality—except at 
one village. 


David Irwin’s story of 
one white man against 
a tribe of Eskimos 


by 


Franklin M. Reck 


mainland to meet it. That. neck of land is the 
Adelaide Peninsula. It was on the Adelaide Penin- 


sula that Irwin expected to find trouble. 

Just two weeks ago he had stopped for a few days 
with the hospitable Angalelik, a powerful leader 
among the Eskimos. Angalelik had a boat and could 


wl 


a look of contentment here 
that probably means, ‘‘Plenty seal 
neat for next winter.” 


IVs the ambition of every mother to 
raise a mighty hunter of polar bears 
and seals. 
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sail to Victoria Land for supplies, which gave 
him great prestige among his fellows. He knew 
the police at far-off Cambridge Bay. His in- 
fluence extended for a thousand miles along the 
coast. 

Irwin had explained his trip to Angalelik, He 
had told how he hoped to explore King William 
Island where a great British explorer, Sir John 
Franklin, had lost his life along with all his 
crew. This had happened many years ago, he 

had explained, but perhaps he could find records of 
the tragedy—perhaps even the ship’s log. 

Angalelik liked the young explorer and wanted him 
to stay a while, but Irwin was eager to be on his way 
before summer arrived. 

“Where will I find the next villages?” he asked. 

“On Adelaide,” Angalelik replied. 
“But they are bad ones there.” 

Bad ones! Those simple words were 
Angalelik’s warning to a young, fool- 
hardy white man and Dave Irwin felt 
a thrill of excitement course through 
him. Angalelik was telling him to be 
on his guard when he approached the 
Adelaide Eskimos! 

And now, two weeks out from An- 
galelik’s headquarters at Parry River, 
Irwin was approaching the peninsula. 
To visualize him and his team—a 
lonely string of tiny dots on the im- 
mense Arctic Sea—you must know 
the country. You must erase all your 
ideas of what a landscape should be, 
because this is like no landscape you 
ever saw. 

He was riding over a twelve-foot 

(Continued on page 32) 
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On Being a Son 


E’VE just had a letter from a 
VV father who has been thinking 

back to the days when he was 
a son. He discusses the absorbing 
topic, “Mistakes I Made As a Son,” 
and what he says is so interesting 
that we’re going to quote from him. 
To provide us with the necessary 
background to understand his re- 
Marks, he tells us something of his 
home life. He had a brother and 
sister. He lived in a comfortable 
house and always had enough to eat, 
although it was necessary to work 
during the summer to earn money 
for school. In other words, his was 
an average, fairly successful, family. 
But his home life could have been 
happier, he says, had he known then 
what he does now. He wants, espe- 
cially, to help present-day sons under- 
stand their fathers better. And in 
that friendly spirit, without mincing 
words, he plunges into his subject. 


The Capital I 


ERHAPS the biggest mistake I 

made (he says) was the general 
one of selfishness. I seemed to think 
that my parents were solely respon- 
sible for maintaining our home as a 
cheerful, restful place in which to 
live. It never occurred to me that I 
should sacrifice my own plans for the 
sake of the family interests. I re- 
member once my father promised us 
a Fourth of July picnic at Bartley’s 
Grove. The day came, and Dad said 
that we couldn’t go because we ought 
to haul in the rest of the hay. Re- 
peated rains had delayed the hauling- 
in so long that we still had eight or 
ten loads to get under cover. Neither 
my mother’s gentler persuading nor 
my father’s promise of a picnic the 
following week consoled me. That 
the crop represented money to all of 
us meant little to me. That my father 
would do the hottest work up in the 
mow failed to register. I felt that 
an injustice was being done, and I 
told my folks so. In fact I harangued 
and argued so long that Dad’s pa- 
tience broke, and . . . But we'll 
draw the veil over the painful scene 
that followed. 


Parents—Be Perfect! 


S a son I was, at times, an in- 

tolerant specimen. Parents, I de- 
cided, were supposed never to make 
mistakes. Therefore, whenever I 
caught Dad in an error I considered 
it a serious offense, to be harped upon 
as long as possible. I had things 
nicely gauged. I was usually able to 
stir Dad to the boiling point but not 
to the exploding point. What a joy 
I must have been at those times! I 
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failed to appreciate the good things 
my parents did for me. Bicycles, new 
clothes, and Christmas presents I ac- 
cepted as the divine rights and per- 
quisites of sonship. I assumed that 
my parents were tireless. Never, in- 
wardly, did I grant them the privilege 
of being weary, impatient, or unrea- 
sonable. I know better now. I know 
that parents get tired, make mistakes, 
and are human enough to expect 
gratitude from their sons. I wish I 
had known—then. 


Dad Lacked Style 


HE mistake I made as a son that 

brings the most painful flush to 
my cheeks is the false pride that de- 
veloped during my first year of col- 
lege and lasted—thank goodness—only 
a year. It showed its head twice— 
once when I was home during Christ- 
mas vacation, again when Dad 
dropped in on me, at college. Al- 
though the college wasn’t far from 
home, I had purposely stayed away 
for three months, in order to ex- 
perience a greater thrill when I came 
home for Christmas. But when I got 
home I was disappointed. I noticed 
many little things about the home 
that didn’t suit me—table manners, 
pronunciation of words, style of dress, 
topics of conversation. In the midst 
of my dissatisfaction the preacher 
called and my father was unshaved. 
By side glances I tried to convey my 
disapproval, and when the minister 
left I told Dad in plain words what I 
thought of his untidiness. My out- 
burst surprised Dad so completely 
that he was squelched. He didn’t have 
a word to say. 


He Wasn’t Good Enough 


Y second display of false pride 

was even worse. Dad had been 
driving downstate to visit a business 
concern and at dark found himself, 
quite unexpectedly, in my college 
town. He decided to stay over. with 
me. This time he was clean-shaven 
but his haircut left something to be 
desired and his coat and trousers 
didn’t match. My reception was down- 
right cool! That night I was part 
of a double date for the senior play. 
I simply left him. Later Dad found 
out about the play and went by him- 
self rather than be left in the dormi- 
tory. Believe it or not, the usher 
placed him directly behind us. And 
believe it or not, when I saw Dad out 
of the corner of my eye I got our 
party to change seats. From what 
my brother told me later, Dad never 
completely recovered from that rebuff. 
It cut him too deeply. And it cut me, 
too, when I was old enough to have 
more sense. There are other mistakes 
I made as a son, but perhaps I’ve told 
enough here to help a few present-day 
sons on the road to understanding. 


(End of letter.) This being the sea- 
son for New Year’s resolutions, how 
about framing one on the family— 
something, for instance, about meet- 
ing your father halfway? 


Know Your Rocks 


N the last hour we have just com- 

pleted a journey around the earth. 
We’ve gone down into mines and 
climbed high mountains, and even 
traveled back in Time to the days 
when the earth was populated with 
gigantic reptiles. We’ve stood at the 
crater of Mauna Loa, the dignified 
volcano that is too well-bred to do 
anything but pour out its lava in a 
quiet stream. We’ve gazed at Vesu- 
vius, which spouts explosively like a 
political orator. We’ve gazed in awe 
at the colorful strata of rock that 
were formed in the ocean and lifted 
two miles to become the Canadian 
Rockies. We’ve watched glaciers 
scraping and gouging the surface of 
the earth like a gigantic carpenter’s 
plane. We've learned that the moon 
causes tides not only in the ocean, 
but in the earth itself—at Pittsburgh, 
for instance, where the solid-rock sur- 
face rises two feet! It’s all in the 
book, “Down to Earth,” (University 
of Chicago Press) written by two 
teachers of geology who know how 
to make things clear and interesting. 
The price, $5.00, isn’t great when you 
consider that the book has 500 pages 
and literally hundreds of rotogravure 
photos. It’s an especially valuable 
book if your hobby is collecting rocks 
—shiny rocks, crystalline rocks, black, 
green, blue, and yellow rocks—each 
with its own fascinating story of our 
changing earth. 


Value Yourself 


FAMOUS novelist, speaking from 

the lecture platform, said some- 
thing startling the other day about 
persons who do things and persons 
who don’t. The novelist was quoting 
a chemist who proved by chemical 
analysis that a static person was 
worth about a dollar. In the average 
adult there’s enough fat to make 
seven bars of soap, enough lime to 
whitewash a chicken coop, enough 
iron to make a small nail, enough 
potassium to rid your dog of lice, 
enough sulphur for a couple of boxes 
of matches, and enough magnesium 
to set off a toy cannon. Total com- 
mercial value of the static person, 
ninety-eight cents. But set these 
static elements in motion, and you 
have Man, who conquers the wilder- 
ness, explores the mysteries of science, 
battles disease, who writes, entertains, 
and builds the world we live in. Man 
in motion may be worth untold mil- 
lions of dollars. Static man is worth 
just ninety-eight cents. What will 
your worth be? 


Trouble 


the Snafile 


The Preceding Chapters 


“YO Sheriff Bud Lawrence is on my trail for the 
murder of Merv Yardley, is he?” Bob Garri- 
“som grimaced and reined his bay horse into the 
Oregon mountains bordering the Snaffle Bit Ranch. 
He wasn’t surprised. Strange things were going on 
at the Snaffle Bit. 

Weeks earlier in New York a sick stockman, John 
Forrest, had hired him to come to the ranch. “An 
old friend of mine, Merv Yardley, owns that spread,” 
Forrest said. “Something is wrong out there. Rust- 
lers, maybe. You hire out to the Snaffle Bit as a 
cowhand and find out what’s going on.” 

Plenty was going on, Bob learned. A month earlier 
old Jan Whitehouse, one of the ranch hands, had 
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gone riding for strays and never come back. A 
couple of weeks after that Merv Yardley had dis- 
appeared. According to Kirk Bell, they’d found his 
body later in Wolf Canyon, destroyed beyond identi- 
fication by heat and buzzards. Bell said he evidently 
had been ambushed. 

Ever since then a stranger had ridden the Snaffle 
range. When anyone tried to approach him he 
galloped into the hills. 

All of the cowhands, except Kirk Bell and sixteen- 
year-old Hoss Yardley, regarded Bob with grim, 
tight-mouthed suspicion. They packed guns. Why? 
What was behind this ominous silence? 
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When Bob hit the 
trail again, some 
of the pieces of the 
Snaffle Bit puzzle 
were beginning to 
fit together. 


On 
by Glenn Balch 


Weeks of work brought Bob a partial answer. 
Hoss revealed that an unknown man had been black- 
mailing his father. The name “Clark Matson” was 
written on the blackmail notes. And from figures on 
a scrap of paper he found, Bob guessed that a Snaffle 
Bit hand, the surly Dude Landon, knew something 
about the notes. But who was the mystery rider? 
And what fate had met Yardley? 

Before Bob found the answer, the blundering sher- 
iff swore out a warrant charging him with the elder 
Yardley’s murder. “Beat it into the hills, cowboy,” 
Kirk Bell warned Bob. “I’ll meet you with fresh 
supplies day after tomorrow in Wolf Canyon.” 

It was then that Bob headed into the mountains, 
a fugitive from the sheriff. 

That night he squatted in the glow of his camp- 
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fire and compared the writing on one of the ae 


blackmail notes with that on the envelope of 
a letter Forrest had given him to deliver to 
Yardley. Forrest’s secretary, Raymond Thews, 
had addressed it. “By George,” Bob cried to 
himself in an incredulous half-whisper, “it’s 
the same!” 

Two days later, as he lay waiting in Wolf Canyon 
for Bell, he saw a rider coming up his backtrail, a 
rifle balanced alertly across his saddle. He came 
stealthily, like a hunter stalking deer. Bob lay mo- 
tionless, waiting. 


Chapter Eighteen 


ID OB recognized the bay pony first, then the slim 

body of the rider, his unconscious grace in the 
saddle. Bob frowned. What was Hoss Yardley do- 
ing here, armed like that? Was it possible that 
Kirk, unable for some reason to come himself, had 
sent the boy? Then why the rifle? This didn’t fit 
somehow. 

Hoss came on, following the trail which passed 
some forty yards below the tree under which Bob 
was lying. Bcb kept so still that even the bay pony 
did not know he was there. Streaks of sweat on the 
bay’s shoulders and hips showed that his rider had 
been pushing him. Hoss halted below the tree and 
leaned forward to study the trail in the dirt. Bob 
realized that it was inevitable that he would be dis- 
covered; those tracks led straight around the shoul- 
der of the ridge to the thicket behind in which his 
horses were tied. It was useless to 
wait any longer. 

“Hello, Hoss,” he said to the boy in 
a low clear voice. 

Hoss Yardley’s head jerked up; he 
threw startled glances about, half lifted 
the rifle. 

“Here I am, here,” Bob called, get- 
ting up to his knees. 

And the next instant he found him- 
self looking down the muzzle of the 
high-powered rifle which Hoss Yardley 


carried, 
For a surprised second Bob 
Garrison believed that young 


Hoss Yardley had not recognized 
him; but immediately he knew 
that the boy, as he sat on his 
horse with his rifle grimly 
trained, did recognize him. And 
in that brief flash of thought, 
Bob knew he was close to death. 

“Wait, Hoss,” he said earnest- 
ly. “What is it?” 

The boy’s answer was slow 
in coming. “You know what’s 
the matter,” he said bitterly, 
keeping the rifle to his shoul- 
der. 

Bob Garrison stepped out of 
the shade into the sunlight, 
sushed his big felt hat back 
and the bright light fell full 
on the clean-carved features 
of his face. “No I don’t,” he 
told the boy. 

“Yeah?” young Yardley 
growled angrily. “I’m fixing to 
shoot, cowboy, The bay pony 
under him was standing like a 
rock and the rifle barrel was al- 
most as steady. 

“Don’t you reckon you ought to 
tell me why first?” Bob said. 

“Sure,” cried Hoss, “I'll tell you why: 
you killed my dad!” 

Bob f: :t beads of cold sweat stealing out 
on his forehead. His tongue became dusty in 
his mouth. But he knew he had to keep up his 
courage, and when he spoke again it was in a 
clear convincing voice. “That’s not true, Hoss.” 

The boy did not answer. The tired bay pony 
sighed loudly. 

“Why do you think I shot your father?” Bob asked. 

“Because you’re ridin’ the horse that was tied in 
the thicket above the place where Dad was am- 
bushed,” Hoss declared bitterly; “that’s the horse 
the killer rode. The horse you rode.” 

“What?” Bob cried, genuinely surprised. 
bay I’m riding?” 

Hoss Yardley nodded grimly. “That’s him. I’ve 
been waiting for days to see who rides him. But,” 
the strain was beginning to tell on the boy and his 
voice broke, “I didn’t think it would be you, Bob.” 

“It wasn’t,” the young horsebreaker asserted quick- 
ly. “I never saw that bay before the day I came to 
the Snaffle, the day I saw you try to bulldog the 
steer in the corral. I don’t know how he got under 
my saddle. I came here riding a buckskin, honest.” 


“That 


Following the swath, he had finally stopped 
and begun digging. 


“Prove it,” Hoss demanded, contemptuously. 

Bob felt his tongue going dusty again. How could 
he prove it?) The man who had sold him the buck- 
skin in Dade! Would Hoss be satisfied with that? 
Bob had opened his mouth to speak, when a third 
voice cut in sharply. 

“He can prove it.” Kirk Bell, unnoticed by either 
of them in the tenseness of the situation, had come 
around the shoulder of the ridge on which Bob stood. 
He sat on his horse quietly. Bundles of provisions 
were tied to his saddle. “I saw him, the first day he 
came. He was ridin’ a buckskin. Put that rifle 
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down, Hoss; you’ve got the 

wrong man.” 

The rifle muzzle wavered, then 
lowered slightly. [Then what’s he 
running from the sheriff for?” Hoss 
demanded. 
Kirk Bell urged his horse forward. “Be- 
cause he don’t want to go to jail,” he 
explained. “He wants to be free, so he can 
help find the man who ambushed your dad.” 
Kirk’s horse moved on steadily until he was 
between Bob and the muzzle of the rifle. Bob’s 
knees suddenly felt wobbly and he sat down heavily 
on the pine needles. He felt weak and sick, and 
buried his face in his arms. Presently a hand touched 
him lightly on the shoulder. He did not look up. 

“I’m sorry, Bob,” Hoss Yardley’s voice said. “I 
just had it figured wrong. But you sure ought to 
quit riding that bay horse.” 

“Yeah, Bob,” remarked Kirk with his familiar 
chuckle, “it begins to look like that bay has got more 
against him than that buckskin you ditched. Boy, 
but you draw trouble like a fresh brand draws flies!” 


Chapter Nineteen 


OB camped that night in a wooded ravine well 
back into the high rugged ridges of the moun- 
tain range. From the head of Wolf Canyon he had 
cut across country at a diagonal to pick up the trail 
of the mysterious rider. Night caught him before 
he had found it. He made camp with little anxiety, 


for before he had left Wolf Canyon he and Kirk and 
Hoss had held a council of war and the results, he 
believed, were certain to mystify Bud Laurence and 
his deputy. 

The area of the meeting had been purposely cut 
up into a puzzle of tracks, and when the bay horse 
with the peculiarly shaped hoof moved off, he went 
in the direction of the Snaffle Bit ranch. Bob was 
now riding Kirk Bell’s leggy sorrel. He was glad 
to be rid of the bay and he felt certain that the 
officers would be delayed at least a day in working 
out the puzzle at the head of the canyon. 

But after Kirk and Hoss had left, Bob had done 
something that he believed was of even more im- 
portance than muddling the trail. He had taken 
the shovel he’d found and ridden down to the spot 
in the canyon where the swath of dead bushes began. 
Following the swath, he had finally stopped. Risking 
a lot of lost time, he had begun digging. When he 
hit the trail again, some of the pieces of the Snaffle 
Bit puzzle were beginning to fit together. 

It was long after dark when Bob decided to camp. 
He wanted to pick up that trail as early as possible 
the following morning. After turning his horses 
loose he made his camp, ate cold meat and bread for 
his supper. He didn’t propose to take any unneces- 
sary chances with a fire, for things had reached the 
place where they must be brought to a climax quick- 
ly and Bob somehow felt that the strange man who 
persisted in riding the Snaffle Bit range held the key 
to the situation. Bob had to find him at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The youthful rider permitted his mind to range 
back over the newest developments of the case. It 
seemed a fact that the good bay horse which Kirk 


Bell had ridden back to the 
ranch was the horse that had 
carried Merv Yardley’s am- 
busher to Wolf Canyon; a fact 
well enough established at 
least to make Bob a temporary 
fugitive from the law and al- 
most get him shot. 

Then the man who traded that bay for his buck- 
skin was likely well mixed up in the trouble. That 
was the reason for the strange method he took in 
getting rid of the bay horse. “If,” Bob murmured 
to himself, “I could find that man, he would at least 
have a lot of explaining to do. Wish I had known 
who he was the day I found that bay standing under 
my saddle. Boy, but I would have been on his trail 
in a hurry.” 

His thoughts went to Sheriff Bud Laurence and 
his deputy. If his theory was correct this pair was 
now camped somewhere in the rough country lying 
to the northeast. Or maybe they had reached the 
Wolf Canyon breaks; but the puzzle there would 
surely stump them until morning. Bob knew Bud 
Laurence’s bulldog type; he would never give up 
till he caught his man. 

As a precaution, Bob decided to climb the ridge 
to the right of his camp before going to bed and 
have a look at the country below. On a jutting 
shoulder of the ridge he began a study of the black- 
ness lying east and north of his position. In the 
daytime a vast stretch of jumbled broken wooded ter- 
rain would have met his eyes; now it was only a 
blank flat darkness. Bob searched for a tiny pin- 
point of light far off that would indicate the offi- 
cers’ camp. He gazed in the direction of the Wolf 
Canyon breaks; no light there. Bob grinned to him- 
self; he wouldn’t have to worry about Bud Laurence 
for the next two or three days. 

As he turned to retrace his steps back down into 
the canyon, the youth’s eyes swept through the trees 
below. He started, leaned forward intently. His 
eye had caught something like a flicker of light on 
the green crown of a young fir down in the canyon 


The man looked at 
Bob, helpless sur- 
prise in his eyes. 
“But.. but... you 
know John For- 
rest?”’ he asked. 


a mile or so below his 
own camp. Could he 
have been mistaken? 
He watched closely. No, 
y he wasn’t mistaken; 
& there it was again, 
stronger this time. And 
again. Now it was 
steadier, the young fir 

stood out in weird relief from its fellows. 

“Somebody’s building a fire there,” Bob 
said to himself in a half-whisper. 

Now he could see the flames, tiny leaping 
tongues of fire. A dark figure moved into 
the circle of light. Another figure came 
out of the darkness. They squatted there 
beside the fire. 

“Well I'll be a locoed steer!” 
claimed bitterly under his breath. 

They were hard on his heels—these two 
grim-faced officers of the law. He was less 
than a mile ahead of them; instead of the 
days he had counted on he had only min- 
utes. By daybreak they would be on his 
trail again. Bob groaned. No chance now 

of catching the mysterious rider; he’d be lucky if 
he wasn’t in jail tomorrow night. 

But how did they do it? He shook his head slowly. 
He had certainly underestimated their tracking abil- 
ity. Maybe these Oregon trailers were different 
from those he had known in Arizona. But reason 
told him that the officers could not have been to the 
Wolf Canyon breaks and unraveled that puzzle of 
sign there, It just wasn’t humanly possible. Why, 
it had been nearly sundown when he left there him- 
self. But still here they were. Then understand- 
ing came. 

“Well, of all the tough breaks!” he cried to him- 
self. 

He hadn’t underestimated the sheriff’s tracking 
ability. He knew now what had happened. When 
the sheriff and his deputy had reached the place 
where he had cut the mysterious rider’s sign they 
had taken the wrong trail. 

They had followed the mysterious rider’s trail in- 
stead of his; they had never been to the Wolf Canyon 
breaks and would never see the intricate puzzle of 
sign that he and Kirk and Hoss had left for them 
there. Bob grinned and groaned at the same time. 
Tough luck, but it couldn’t be helped; no use to cry 
about it. And he wasn’t caught yet. 

After one last look at the fire about which the 
two officers squatted, Bob turned and made his way 
carefully down the slope to his own camp. There 
he rolled up his blankets, made his pack and caught 
and saddled. his horses in the dark. Bud Laurence 
would get a surprise too, in the morning, when he 
found that Bob had been camped within a mile of 
him. 

Bob swung up on Kirk’s sorrel and reined him up 
the canyon, leading the pack-horse close behind. By 
daybreak he expected to be miles away from there. 
It meant giving up the opportunity, for the present, 
of trailing the mysterious rider; but Bob felt that 
he had to look out for himself first. If he was to 
accomplish anything at all, he had to stay out of 
Bud Laurence’s clutches. 

Bob held to the canyon bed, choosing a route when 
possible through the openings where the grass grew 
thick. That wouldn’t throw the officers off his trail, 
but it would slow them down. And wherever pos- 
sible he increased the gait to a trot. The sorrel was 
willing and able, but the tired pack-horse lagged. 
Bob reflected that he would probably have to leave 
him before the night was over. 

As Bob continued upward, the walls shut the 
canyon in until it was only a narrow twisting ravine. 
The sorrel rounded a shoulder of the canyon wall and 
Bob was suddenly surprised to find himself within 
the circle of light given out by a campfire. Quickly 
he twitched his horse to a halt, but too late. The 
tall, heavy-shouldered (Continued on page 37) 
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Hes an All-around 


AIS Aunericsan 


by 


Vereen Bell 


HEN Coach George Keogan was arranging 

Notre Dame’s 1936 basketball schedule, in 

spite of the fact that his previous season 
hadn’t been outstanding, he decided to follow the old 
Notre Dame policy of picking the toughest teams he 
possibly could. The effort was very successful. In 
years to come, mothers will probably scare their 
children into obedience by showing them the 1936 
Notre Dame schedule. 

And the funny thing, Coach Keogan didn’t know 
what kind of team he was going to have. Of course 
there were some likely recruits from last year’s fresh- 
man squad, but sophomores are always unknown 
quantities. 

As soon as the season got under way, Keogan knew 
that a coach’s dream was coming true. A great team 
was taking shape under his eyes. About the middle 
of the season the folks over at Notre Dame realized 
that their team 
miraculously had the 
power and smooth- 
ness of a champion- 
ship machine. And 
the reason seemed to 
be two sophomores 


Nowak was 
voted the 
best center 
seeninMad- 
ison Square 
Garden in 


two years of whom nothing 
of col- great had been ex- 
oe pected. Their names 
play. were Nowak and 


Moir. 


At the end of the sea- 
son, Paul Nowak made at 
least one All-American 
team, and was voted by 
sports writers the best 
center seen in Madison 
Square Garden in two 
years of tiptop college 
play. Furthermore, Coach 
Keogan began comparing 
him with Notre Dame im- 
mortals like John Nyikos 
and Moose Krause. And 
Johnny Moir added to the 
glory of the sophomore 


Below: Witty of N.Y.U. and Ford of Notre Dame go up for 
one; and Nowak is poised to get that tip if it comes his way. 


class by scoring 260 points for a new in- 
dividual Notre Dame high. 

As a whole the team won twenty-two 
games, lost two, and through a score- 
keeper’s error, tied another. 

But this story is about Nowak. What 
about him? On what did he make All- 
American? 

“It’s like this,” says Coach George Keo- 
gan. ‘“Nowak’s got everything. You can’t 
say Nowak’s good because of his passing, 
or something like that. Sure, he can pass. 
He handles the ball like a grapefruit. But 
he can shoot, too. And he can take ’em 
off the board. And he gets the tip-off. 
You see, Nowak’s good all around.” 

That’s Nowak’s quality—all-aroundness. 

It’s a little funny about Nowak. He 
came to Notre Dame very quiet- 
ly, without the fanfare that ac- 
companies a lot of athletes. In’ 
fact nobody had ever heard 
much about him. He was 
merely another boy from South 
Bend who liked to play basket- 
ball. 

In his freshman year he made __ 
the team without any trouble. Coach 

“Wait until he tries to beat George 
some of those varsity players Keogan 
out of their positions,” people Jollous 

Paes : he old 
probably thought. “He’s too big. Notre 
A man that big can’t have Dame 


enough smoothness and co-ordi- policy of \ 


nation.” picking 
Nowak came out for the var- the 
sity. It was then that he really toughest 


began to play basketball. He opponents \ 


possible. 


Nowak’s mainly a contact man, but it’s danger- 


ous to let him get too close to the 
basket, as N.Y.U. has here! 


was plenty good. He had to be plenty 
good to beat Co-captain Marty Peters out 
of his position. 

His size? Nowak’s six feet six, but he’s 
not one of those gawky abnormals. He’s 
just big. Trimly built, he weighs a hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, and his move- 
ments are almost catlike in their grace. 

During the season Nowak showed that 
he had something besides size and muscu- 
lar co-ordination. He had that competitive 
intelligence that makes the difference be- 
tween a good athlete and a champion. 
There are plenty of times in a game—any 
game—when situations arise that the 
coach hasn’t told a man about. There are 
two reasons why he hasn’t told him about 
them; one is that a coach could hardly 
foresee all the possible situations that 
could come up; and, second, if he did, and 
tried to teach you a solution to each one 
of them, you’d end up hopelessly con- 
fused. Smart coaches don’t try to hide- 
bind an intelligent player with a lot of 
book rules. 

Suppose, for instance, that you are 
under your goal, alone, and two enemy 
players come down the court, one of them 
with the ball. What are you going to do? 
If you attack the man with the ball, he 
simply passes to his teammate who calmly 
shoots the goal. Or if you attack the team- 
mate, the man with the ball continues his 
progress, rises to the backstop and sacks 
a. neat snowbird shot, which makes you 
feel pretty silly. 

Here’s the way Paul Nowak would play 
it: “Feinting, of course, is no discovery 
of mine, but in this case I’ye found it 
especially useful. If the two players were 
coming down on me, I’d feint to the man 
with the ball—make a lunge at him, in 
other words—then dive back to cover the 
teammate. The man with the ball will 
either shoot or pass. If he shoots he’s off 
balance and will probably miss. If he 
passes, you’re already guarding his team- 
mate, and by the time the teammate can 
find an opening past you, your reinforce- 
ments have come. 

“It’s the psychology of the trick that 
makes it work. You see, the man with the 
ball is expecting you to go for him. So 
when you make toward him, he usually 
loses no time in doing what he has sub- 
consciously planned to do—pass to his 
teammate.” 

Nowak’s good (Continued on page 24) 
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U. &. &. Jaloppie 


It takes more than wind, sea and hunger 


to get the better of a fighting navy man! 


by 
Robb White, IT 


like a bullet just out of reach of the heaving Lieutenant Myers saw a shape rising 
sea. The song of the motor was almost sub- from the sea. Shouting, he twisted 
merged by the wilder song of the wind. Gray rain around again. But Burke had seen it 
slashed at the stout, thin fabric and forced the plane too, and was already opening the motor 


Ti small navy fighting plane went hurtling Suddenly, through the haze of rain, 


down, forced it closer and closer to the monstrous 
sea heaving itself slowly up, reaching with hungry 
wave-fingers for the flying thing just above it. 

Lieutenant Myers, in the forward cockpit, glanced 
at the airspeed meter, frowned, then looked at the 
altimeter whose needle was trembling around zero. 
“Fool ensigns,” he muttered angrily. “Ought not to 
let ’em off the ground. Go into a panic every time 
it rains.” 

Lieutenant Myers twisted around in his seat, the 
safety belt going tight across his hips, and looked 
at Ensign Lowell Burke’s head aft. Burke’s face 
was dripping wet, his goggles dull blotches of water. 
Lieutenant Myers shouted uselessly, feeling the 
words snatched out of his mouth by the streaming 
wind, “Hey! Jack it up, Mr. Burke. You’re not 
driving a submarine.” 

Burke grinned and raised one flat hand above 
his helmet and moved it around and around. Ceil- 
ing zero. 

Lieutenant Myers looked overhead and saw the 
rain whipping off the trailing edge in a thin, hard 
sheet. Ceiling zero, he thought; if Burke could fiy 
a plane he could get it up a hundred feet. Lieutenant 
Myers stared ahead angrily, making up his mind 
to signal for the controls and show that guy aft 
what to do with a plane before a wave made fish 
bait of them both. 
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“Are you hurt, sir?”’ Lo 
yelled above the storm. 
Myers stared at Lo 
savagely but did 
not answer. 


o 


as Myers jerked his hand up 
and signaled and yelled for the 
controls. He grabbed the con- 
trol column and it was dead in 
his hands. Again he signaled 
frantically, peering into the 
swirls of rain at the gray bulge 
rushing across the foaming sea. 
Why in the name of heaven didn’t 
that helpless idiot give him con- 
trol, Myers thought wildly, and 
cursed all ensigns. 

In the cockpit aft Lo Burke 
had changed from 
a good-humored 
young ensign into a 
machine as delicate 
as a surgeon’s fin- 
gers. He forgot the 
lieutenant and _ his 
stupid yelling for 
control. Shifting 
control with that 
obstacle ahead of 
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them would be suicidal, what with the sea inches 
below and the plane dead under the weight of rain. 
He thought all that in a flash and it was gone and 
he was just a machine. 

Through his hands, his feet, his eyes and ears he 
could feel each nerve of the fighting ship he was fly- 
ing. In a language he understood he heard the plane 
talking to him—talking to him above the crash of 
the rain and the mad sea. Like a thing alive the 
plane begged and promised. Give it a break, let it 
live, don’t wash it out on that massive thing stuck 
into the sea—and it’d give until the wings came off, 
until the motor tore itself to pieces. 

Lo talked back to it with his motionless lips, his 
steel fingers on the controls. Lo, adding his own 
strength to that of the motor, jammed his plane up 
into the sodden air. Without enough lift to float a 
balloon he drove the fighter up. 

The island’s wave-beaten edge slid under the pon- 
toons. Sheer cliffs rose into the gray sky. Lo saw 
the towering, misty peaks. There was no chance 
to turn, nothing to do but drive on—staggering up 
and up—and sit in your cockpit and pray. 

Without fear or feeling Lo drew back on the 
control column and the plane battled its way up. The 
air made no vacuum over the quivering wings, and 
the motor alone, wide open, straining at its hold- 
down bolts, pulled the ship up. 

Lieutenant Myers was screaming again. 
fool! Jack it up. Up!” 

The plane climbed the jagged, volcanic peak, and 
at the top it stalled. The motor could not go on. 

Jamming the stick forward, Lo let the ship fall 
down the other side, hoping to get speed enough to 
carry them clear and let the motor catch on. 

It wasn’t enough. Lo knew they would never clear 
the long beach. Holding on until even hope was 
killed, he finally dragged back on the column and 
went up into a dead stall and sideslipped down to 
crash. 

In a split second it was all over—the rock and 
sea and rain had dragged the fragile, man-made 
ship down from the air. With stone hands they 
crumpled the wood and fabric and duralumin thing 
on the very edge of the island it had almost con- 
quered. 


“You 


Lieutenant Myers pulled his legs out of what was 
left of the transmitter. With cautious hands he felt 
all over his body, but except for a gashed knee he 
was unhurt. Crawling through the wreckage of the 
smashed wing, he came face to face with Ensign 

Burke, his gog- 
gle glasses com- 
pletely gone and 
~ his face bloody. 


Burke scrambled after him and they both 
crouched under a rock out of the storm 
and silently looked at the wreckage. 


Plunging crazily the Jaloppie floundered and staggered through the raging sea. 


“Are you hurt, sir?” Lo yelled above the storm. 

Myers stared at Burke savagely but didn’t answer. 
He dragged himself up and stumbled out of the 
plane. Burke scrambled after him, and they both 
crouched behind a rock out of the storm and silently 
looked at the wreckage. Wiping his face free of 
blood with his sleeve, Burke took off the goggles 
slowly and, swinging the empty frames in his hand, 
said, his voice a whisper, “What a shame.” 

“Tll say it’s a shame,” Lieutenant Myers 
snapped bitterly. “That was the most shameful 
flying I’ve ever seen.” 

Lo turned slowly and stared at his superior. 
“Sir?” he said. 

“Yes, shameful!” the lieutenant shouted. “Why 
didn’t you turn? Why didn’t you go around? 
What was the matter—were you scared so stiff 
you couldn’t even move your feet? Why didn’t you 
give it all it would take—get up speed and go on? 
Did you have to wash it out with a dead motor? 
Of all the helpless, ineffectual, stupid perform- 
ances—” Lieutenant Myers broke off suddenly. 
Instead of yelling, his voice went low and cold. 
“T signaled for control and you ignored it. That 
is insubordination, Mr. Burke.” 

“Yes, sir,” Lo said, quietly. ‘There wasn’t 
time to shift control, sir. We would have gone 
head on into the mountain.” 

Lieutenant Myers stared at his inferior with 
cold eyes. “Have you ever heard, Mr. Burke, of 
a little poem—‘Yours not to question why—’?” 

Lo saw Myers’ hard, bitter eyes, saw in them 
the unending hostility that had fired them from 
Lo’s first days at Annapolis. They hadn’t had 
much in common. Born on the coast, Lo had 
grown up by the sea, with a tiller hugged to his 
side. Myers, from the sand hills of Nebraska, 
had never seen the sea before coming to the 
academy. And as a first-classman he had felt 
inferior to Plebe Lo and had tried to cover it 
up by ragging him, by asserting his authority of 
rank, by hating him. Lo understood it all. 

But he knew the sea as Myers never could. He 
knew if anything was to be done, he must do it. 

Lo got up and walked slowly around the wreck. 
Both wings, the pontoons, the propeller and ele- 
vators were smashed completely. Only the fuse- 
lage and rudder were in any shape at all. Won- 
dering how they had come out of it alive, Lo 
stood still and watched the sun bursting sudden- 
ly through the cracking sky. The storm had 
gone as suddenly as it came. 

The sun studded the rocks with gleaming mir- 
rors and drained from the angry sea all its gray. 


It was 


It played on the star and rings of blue, red and 
white; it etched U. S. NAVY on the under side of 
the crumpled wing; it slid down the colors on the 
rudder. It touched the gold of Lo’s shoulder bars 
and glinted off the wings on his chest as tears rose 
in his eyes and he blinked them away. 

Turning, he looked then at the hunched figure of 
Lieutenant Myers. Speaking slowly, Lo said, “This 
is Aves Island, sir, about a thousand miles due south 
of Jamaica, four hundred miles southwest of Cuba.” 

Myers looked up, his eyes angry. “I know that, 
Mr. Burke, and so you needn’t tell me that it is a 
rock without vegetation or fresh water or inhabitants 
—nor any chance of our leaving it alive.” 

Lo looked at the calming sea, then at the plane ly- 
ing in a shapeless heap on the beach. Turning, he 
said, very quietly, strength again in his voice, “Yes, 
we will.” 

“What do you mean? I suppose now you think 
you can make that thing fly again.” 

“No, it’ll never fly. But it will float.” 

“Straight down,” Myers snapped. 

“To Cuba, if you’re man enough,” Lo said, shortly. 

Lieutenant Myers stood and walked over to plant 
himself squarely in front of Lo. “Mr. Burke, you’re 
forgetting your rank.” 

“Yes,” Lo answered, looking into the man’s eyes. 
“What good is rank when you and I stand here on 
this uninhabitable island with nothing to do but die? 
If you'll forget it too, forget that I crashed you here, 
and help me, we can make Cuba. If you won’t we'll 
probably die here. I can’t do it alone.” 

“Rank is not a thing to take off like your jacket, 
Mr. Burke. We will stay on Aves until help comes 
and during that time it will be well for you to re- 
member that you are an ensign.” 

“Help isn’t coming,” Lo said slowly. “This plane 
is at large for a month more, and even if we’re missed 
they’ll search the Gulf of Panama, not the Carib- 
bean. It doesn’t take but four days to'die of thirst. 
But—if you’ll help—we'll take the wings, the motor, 
the flippers and landing pontoons off. We'll put the 
wing-tip floats on the fuselage to act as outriggers. 
We'll reverse the rudder. For a mast we'll use a 
leading edge. For sails, parachutes. We'll glue this 
thing together, cover the cockpit openings and dope 
it good so it won’t leak. Then we'll sail back to 
Cuba.” 

“Not we, you,” Lieutenant Myers snapped. “Even 
if the thing would float I’m convinced, after your ex- 
hibition in the plane, that it would be certain death 
to risk a voyage like that with you. It is not a 
question of bravery, Mr. Burke, but of ability— 
judgment—skill—things which you’ve already demon- 
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strated are lacking in you. Not only that, a real sail- 
boat couldn’t live that far. This is Aves, Mr. Burke, 
not Tortuga across Guantanamo Bay.” 

“Yes, this is Aves,” Lo answered, his voice steady. 
“And what are we going to drink? What are we 
going to eat? We've got at least forty days before 
we can even hope for a search party—forty days on 
this island, Mr. Myers, without water—without food 
—without hope. But it won’t take that long. In 
three days we'll be crazy from thirst—in four, dead. 
Think that over.” 

Lo walked down to the plane and began hauling 
the tangled wing out from under the fuselage. In 
a little while Lieutenant Myers came over. ‘What 
do you intend to do?” he asked. 

“Make a sailboat of this fuselage and go to Cuba,” 
Lo answered. 

Myers shook his head. “It isn’t possible. 
structure couldn’t stand it. Sailboat, bah!” 

Lo swung around and looked at the man, his eyes 
hard with anger. “Out in the sticks where you come 
from you think a sailboat is something the kids wade 
behind in a duck pond. Well, let me tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Myers. I’d rather be sitting on the tiller 
of a thirty-foot sailboat in a blow than any battle- 
wagon built. Sailboats may go up and down plenty 
but they don’t plough through. Are you with me or 
are you going to stay here and kill us both?” 

For a moment Lieutenant Myers stared doubtfully 
at Lo, then he grasped the tangled wing and began 
tugging. 

Lo grinned. They worked together in silence. 


The 


In the next flaming dawn they stood on the beach 
looking atthe craft anchored off the leeward shore. 
Lit by the sun, washed by the gentle sea, it rode 
high, only a few inches of the rounded fuselage in 
the water. But lack of draft was compensated for 
by the wing-tip float rigged on the port side. The 
single mast set forward, was cockeyed. The sharp 
tail of the reversed fuselage made a splendid bow, 
and the motor block, carefully covered with doped 
canvas, formed a square stern to which they mounted 
the rudder with a complicated system of aileron 
cable and inside pulleys. The whole thing was down 
in the stern, but to Lo it looked like a boat. 

“That thing will never reach Cuba,” Lieutenant 
Myers declared. 

Lo looked at it and grinned a little. “Sure, it will,” 
he answered. “That jaloppie will go anywhere if 
we handle her right, sir.” 

Lieutenant Myers shook his head slowly. 

“All right,” Lo said, his voice hard again. “It’s 
either that or this.” He pointed with his foot at 


the single, two-quart container nearly full of rain- 
water, all they had been able to gather. 

Myers looked at it too, and together they waded 
out to the boat. Casting off the anchor line, Lo said, 
grinning again, “The U.S.S. Jaloppie leaves Aves 
Island for Guantanamo, Cuba.” 

He settled down, holding the tiller, while the boat 
drifted closer and closer to the rim where the trade 
wind, coming over the island, began again to toss 
the endless sea into waves. “Raise the jib, sir,” 
Lo requested. “Little more on it, sir. That’s high. 
Now two-block the mainsail until it wrinkles a bit 
at the luff. Now, sheet in that jib. That’s well.” 

Finished, Myers sat down, pulled the tarpaulin 
over the opening and battened it. “Now what?” he 
asked. 

Lo looked at him steadily as he sat there with the 
tarpaulin around his shoulders. “Mr. Myers,” Lo 
began, speaking slowly, “this isn’t going to be fruit, 
sir. We’re in for a beating, take my word for it— 
a beating that'll make washing out that plane seem 
like playing dolls in the backyard. If we’re men 
enough we can make this jaloppie float until it 
reaches Cuba. If we aren’t—” Lo stopped and turned 
his thumb down. “Just wanted you to know, sir,” he 
ended. 

“T don’t need any pep talks, Mr. Burke,’ Myers 
answered acidly. “It is merely a choice of drowning 
rapidly or dying slowly of thirst. I prefer the 
former.” 

Lo ignored this. “You'll navigate, sir? 
make about two miles an hour to leeward, 
afraid.” 

“Very well.” 

“We'll take watch and watch on the tiller, sir, and 
we'll have to bail more or less steadily from the 
seepage.” 

Myers nodded and looked forward as the boat 
pitched suddenly and the jib filled with a snap. 
Something cold and choking rose in his throat as he 
looked at the tumbling, white-crested water around 
him. Then he looked at Lo who was calmly sheeting 
in the mainsail as he hugged the tiller against his 
side. The lump in Myers’ throat gradually melted 
and he could breathe again. And as he watched the 
only sign of what Burke was thinking was the set 
of his mouth—tight shut, grim. 

After the first tense moments were over Lo had 
time to look at this thing they had made. Floating 
high and light, it skipped around on the rough water, 
but it didn’t pound forward and the wing pontoon 
worked very well with its jury rig. The sails were 
clumsy and flat but they held the wind. The dura- 
lumin mast strained at the shrouds and stays but it 
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something unbelievable there in the pitch darkness with the rain slashing across them and the waves crashing all around them. 


looked stout enough if nothing happened. And with 
only his and Myers’ head above the tarpaulin that 
covered the cockpits they had practically a water- 
proof kayak. 

Lo kept his eyes flicking from the luff of the sail 
to the sea, to the compass secured above the tar- 
paulin, then back to the sails and sky and sea. An 
unceasing movement while his arm and hand moved 
the tiller from starboard to port as the boat skidded 
and sideslipped. 

The seas were high under the strong wind but in 
that bottomless ocean they were not breaking at the 
crest. Soon Lo got their rhythm and could count 
on every seventh one of the waves being larger and 
tougher than the others. Their bobbing shell plunged 
down the crests, labored in the troughs and climbed 
up the next long slope. 

At noon Myers took a shot of the sun and an- 
nounced their position on the chart. He checked it 
with a line from Aves for a fix. “Since seven o’clock 
we've made thirty miles,” he said. 

Thirty miles—Lo thought of that as he sat through 
the long, blazing afternoon, with the water sparkling 
metallically around him. Aves finally slipped into 
the grave of the horizon, and when Lo looked and 
found it gone and the sea a blank limitless thing, a 
wave of depression came sweeping down over him. 
Fatigue began to creep into his body as he nursed 
the Jaloppie up each endless wave and nursed it 
teetering down and guided it through the whirling 
trough and waited for it to gather itself and start 
the long, weary climb back to the top—only to do it 
again. 

At last, an hour or so before sunset, he said, “Will 
you take#it, sir?” and slid from under the tiller. 
“Just keep her head up, sir, and as close to north- 
northwest as you can. Ease her in the squalls and 
watch the seas, sir.” 

“Very well.” 

Lo slid down into the bottom of the boat, asleep be- 
fore he touched the floor boards. But it was a short 
sleep and he was snatched out of it when a green, 
massive mountain of water tumbled on them. Stag- 
gering, drenched, the Jaloppie lived through it some- 
how and Lo took the tiller from Myers whose face 
was dead white and whose hands were frozen to 
the handle. 

Lo said nothing. He had seen that before. Some 
men, he knew, were natural boat handlers. Others 
could never in their lives get the feel of a boat and 
the sea. Lo relaxed as much as he could and knew 
then that he would have to stay on the tiller until 
they reached safety or died. It was as simple and 
as awful as that. (Continued on page 31) 
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any pledges stand what the Gamma Sigs do to 
them I can’t understand. Especially Homer.” 

“What we do to ’em this year will be plenty,” I 
grin knowingly, “—and especially to Homer.” 

We’ve stopped off at the Cave, which is a popular 
soda shoppey here at Carter U., for a tide-me-over 
after Economics 253. It’s snowing outside, and there 
are melting snowflakes in Connie’s hair. Very pretty 
effect. 

Connie stirs her chocolate malted with a straw, 
and nudges one of my ten-and-a-half canalboats with 
a size four galosh. 

“Tank,” she says, with the same look in her eyes 
that made me give her my Gamma Sig pin last May, 
“please go easy on Homer. He’s different.” 

“Rough Week,” I point out to her, “wears ’em all 
down to the same size. Homer won’t be overlooked, 
honey, don’t worry.” 

I mean it, too. And being initiation chairman, I’m 
in a position to handle ’em like I please. Rough 
Week, which is the period of horseplay that precedes 
our formal fraternity initiation, can do a lot for a 
lad, and what it can do is just what Homer Leffing- 
well needs. He may be an A student and a swell 
tenor in the glee club, but he’s no more a man’s man 
than Little Jack Horner. You know the type. 

While I’m demonstrating my masculine firmness, 
Connie tosses her head and gives me both barrels. 

“Tank McPhail, you’re a bully! You sit there and 
gloat over the prospect of beating poor pledges— 
and they’re probably handcuffed and blindfolded so 
they can’t protect themselves.” 

“Gamma Sigma initiations are secret,” I say with 
becoming dignity. 

But Connie isn’t through. 

“J don’t care about the rest.of the poor saps who 
are dumb enough to take it,” she concedes. “But 
Homer’s different.’ He’s sensitive. There’s some- 
thing fine about him—something, well—” 

“Yeah, something. But not much. Look, Connie,” 
I flare, “don’t tell me you go for this Leffingwell 
lily. Don’t tell me—” 

Connie zips up her suede jacket and reaches for 
her books. 


“Tis niece says Connie, “are stupid. Why 


“Maybe you ain’t never heard of the law, young feller,’ he pronounces, 


“IT couldn’t tell you anything, Tank!” she says. 
When Connie acts like that it’s the go signal, so I 
pay the bill and we head for the dorm. 

I’m easy-going and indulgent, but this growing 
instinct of Connie’s to mother Homer is beginning 
to rub me the wrong way. . But I got to admit she’s 
awful important to Ol’ Tank, and while she’ll take 
a lot from me, it’s a good policy to humor her now 
and then. 

So I dangle a date in front of. her nose, which has 
assumed the angle of an anti-aircraft gun. The date I 
outline is for the Renwood—a ritzy dance house— 
on Friday night; and to. refuse a combination of the 
Henwood and Tank McPhail is really to refuse some- 
thing. 

Connie thaws a bit. She pats my arm and smiles. 

“You’re sweet, Tank,” she coos. “I’ve been mean 
—and the way you initiate your pledges is none of 
my business. It’s only that Homer—” 

“Here’s something else: Homer’ll be there, too,” I 
divulge, suddenly. “With a date.” 

“But what about Rough’ Week How can he—” 

“Leave it to me, baby—just get ready for a date 
you won’t forget.” 

It’s funny how a swell idea comes to you some- 
times, right while you’re talking. 

When I get back to the house, the gong’s ringing 
for chapter meeting. 

On account of being such a popular man on the 
Carter campus, I get around to the other fraternities 
quite a bit, and tonight it’s been the Beta house for 
dinner after leaving Connie at the dorm. Popularity 
always makes those who don’t have it jealous, so I’m 
not surprised when Dink and Watty and the rest 
climb on the saddle to give me a riding as soon as I 
check in. 

“Fancy seeing you here, 
taking my hat. 

“The chapter waits upon your pleasure, Mr. Mc- 
Phail,” Artie Coltrap contributes. “Perhaps you will 
recall that there was a little matter of a chapter 
meeting mentioned when last you favored us with 
a visit.” 

“The gong,” adds Dink Anders, taking my arm and 
pointing, “heralds the occasion’ to which Brother. Col- 


” 


says Watty, bowing and 


trap has alluded. No doubt you have forgotten 
Gamma Sigma’s quaint custom of ringing a gong 
to—” 

“Gong and let me be,” I crack like a flash. It’s 
clever little comebacks like that that make everyone 
giggle when my name is mentioned on the campus. 
We go into the chapter room, and when the grip 
is passed and the secret ritual performed, Chaplain 
Chalfant stumbles through the ritual prayer, then 
turns the meeting over to me. 

“Brother McPhail will outline the plans for Rough 
Week and Initiation,” he says. 

Gamma Sigma has the reputation of having the 
toughest initiation at Carter. It lasts a week— 
which is about four days longer than Homer Leffing- 
well will last, the way I have it figured out. 

“And on Friday night, before formal initiation,” 
I wind up, “there’ll be the usual thirty-five mile 
summons.” 

That’s where each freshman gets a slip of paper 
telling him to walk several miles into the country 
and look under a certain stone or something. There 
he finally finds another slip of paper telling him to 
come back to the house and look in the intramural 
swimming team loving cup on the mantel in the den. 
There he finds a slip sending him out into the cold 
world again. That goes on all night, and each pledge 
has to go alone. It’s mayhem if a pledge is caught 
bumming a ride. 

“Brother Coltrap and I,” says Watty, at this point, 
“wish to offer our services as murder-stagers, as we 
did last year. You will recall that the episode proved 
both diverting and successful.” 

Watty Chalfant can talk. It didn’t just happen 
that he was last year’s Washington’s Birthday 
orator. And he can act, too. The fake murder he 
and Artie put on for the benefit of two of the pledges 
last year was a hot number, and the chapter roars 
its approval at the suggestion. 

The gag is that Artie and Watty hide in an empty 
farmhouse on the Columbus pike. When a couple of 
fagged-out frosh go past looking for a summons 
sometime during the night, Artie starts yelling and 
bawling out Watty, who is dressed like his wife, in 
what’ seems to be a family-ruckus. -He chases her 


“but you’re under arrest.” 


out into the yard, firing a shotgun, and she 
(Watty, I mean) falls screaming and dying in the 
snow. Red ink makes swell blood. Last year we scared 
a couple of pledges almost into unconsciousness. 

“Let’s hope there’s snow,” says Dink Anders, “so 
the red ink’ll show.” 

“We'll rehearse it a couple of times,” says Artie. 
“And we’ve got the pledges all picked out — Bet- 
teridge and Leffingwell.” 

Betteridge plays the harp in the Darlington High 
orchestra, and I’ve told you about Leffingwell. It’s 
a good combination, but I’ve got other plans for 
Homer. 

“Okay on Betteridge,” I ordain. 
my special property on Friday night. 
big evening, I mean.” 

The chapter knows pretty well how I feel about 
Homer so they select Foley to replace Leffingwell. 
It may be a tough evening for the rest of the pledges, 
but it’s going to be Friday the Thirteenth for little 
Homer, the way I have it planned. 

The Renwood in Columbus isn’t exactly the Cocoa- 
nut Grove or anything, but it goes through most of 
the motions, and the food is fair. Laddie Buck and 
his Buckeyes specialize in the sort of music that’s 
on the other side of the record, if you get what I 
mean. But I got no kick. 

The best way I can describe Connie and me on a 
dance floor, we’re pretty much the type of couple 
that gives artists ideas. Connie has festooned the 
body beautiful in great shape, and I guess it will be 
a long time before the Carter coeds get over the way 
Tank McPhail wears a dinner jacket and handles his 
feet. I’m not bragging—I’m just telling you. 

After a couple of shuffles, we go to our table and 
order dinner. We’ve got the celery and ripe olives 
pretty well licked when Connie brings up the subject 
I've been expecting. 

“You said Homer Leffingwell would be here,” she 
says. “Not that I believed you, of course.” 

“Nice crowd for a Friday night,” I stall. 

“He’s probably being beaten and thumped and 
bashed about in the best Gamma Sig style right now,” 
Connie insists. “I can’t imagine you not in at the 
killing.” 


“But Homer’s 
He’s set for a 


that ever 


“Listen, McPhail of Carter,” says the manager, his jaw 


out, “do like I tell you and take that dummy out NOW 


“IT couldn’t bear the sight of blood,” I grin. “I 
have a very special feeling where Homer is con- 
cerned, you know.” 

Connie sniffs. She’s about to let me have it again, 
when the food arrives and the band goes into a waltz 
at the same time. The food smells good and the tune 
sounds romantic, so she pats my hand and smiles 
instead. 

Our table is right on the edge of the dance floor, 
and we watch the couples dancing while we eat. 
We’re waiting for dessert when Connie first spies 
Leffingwell. 

“Why, Tank! There’s Homer!” 

He’s due about now, all right, but I don’t see him 
until Connie points him out to me. He’s dancing 
on the far side of the floor, facing us. He sees us 
at the same time we spot him. From the back, his 
partner looks almost real. She’s a blonde, like Con- 
nie. From where we sit she looks like the belle of 
the Renwood. 

It’s a great moment for me. 

“Little Homer’s done himself proud,’ I grin. “I 
didn’t know he had it in him.” 

“Who’s the girl?” Connie asks. 

“T wouldn’t know her name, but Homer could prob- 
ably tell you. Why don’t you call them over, while 
I make sure nobody’s snatched the flivver?” 

“Tank,” Connie croons softly, “I’ve been terribly 
unfair to you. Thank you for being so sweet to 
Homer.” 

She gives him the come-hither, and he sort of 
winces but starts maneuvering his skirt toward our 
table. It’s an exit cue I couldn’t miss, knowing 
what I know. 

I’m gone long enough to let the three of them 
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Meet a new American Boy charac- 
ter, Tank McPhail, the dizziest bloke 


took his own medicine! 


get acquainted. After the way Connie’s 
just patted my head for being nice to 

Homer, I kind of feel like I’ve kicked 
a kitten. But then I think about 

Connie’s be-nice-to-Homer campaign 
and the way she seems to go for 

him, and I’ve got no regrets. 
It’s about time to go back and 

put Homer through the rest 
of his program, so I get un- 
der way. As soon as I catch 
sight of our table, I can see 
that Homer and partner 
have left it. Connie’s bend- 
ing over the table, her 
head on her arms. 

I’m there in a_ second. 

Then I see my mistake. 

Yeah, you got it right, 
wise guy. It isn’t Con- 
nie—it’s Homer’s dum- 
my. The dummy I told 
Homer to make and bring 
to the dance instead of 
running summons. The 
dummy that’s supposed to 
make Leffingwell look like 
the lily he is, in front of 
Connie. The dummy that 

Homer is scheduled to drag 
around and treat like a hot 
number all evening while every- 

one laughs and makes nasty 
eracks, and even Connie finally 
joins in the fun. 

Only the lily’s gone off with Con- 
nie, and I’m stuck with the dummy! 
While I’m wishing I’d never left the 
table, and wavering between boiling Lef- 
fingwell in oil and slicing him into cold cuts 
when I get my hands on him, people are 
giving me the bird and laughing as though 
there was something funny. I grab the 
check and start to leave, but the manager 

tite rushes up under full sail. 
“Take that with you,” he snaps, pointing 
at the dummy. 

“Out of my way,” I tell him. “I’m McPhail, of 
Carter. I didn’t bring that dummy, you dummy, and 
I’m not—” 

“Listen, McPhail of Carter,” says the manager, his 
jaw out, “do like I tell you and take that dummy 
out now. You're spoiling the atmosphere of the place 
with your monkeyshines. Take her—it—out before 
I call the police!” 

What would you do? I take the darned thing un- 
der my arm, and stroll nonchalantly toward the 
foyer, keeping my dignity. The crowd roars, but 
they got no cause, for I make my exit magnificently. 

At the coatroom the check girl enters into the 
spirit of things—just another name on my private 
murder list. 

“May I help the lady with her wrap?” she coos 
after pooh-poohing anybody who would wear a derby 
with a dinner jacket. A couple of doormen chortle. 

“Ask her,” I glare. “A couple of dummies like 
you ought to understand the same language.” 

But the check girl insists on putting a fur coat 
and a hat on the dummy, which Homer apparently 
checked when he brought it in. Homer certainly 
didn’t fool when I told him to make a dummy! 

My car’s parked right across the street from the 
Renwood. I’d dearly love to chuck the dummy into the 
street, but there’s a cop standing on the corner who 
might feel the same way as the manager, so I trundle 
the bundle across to the car, toss her into the back, 
and start to Carter. 

One thing about the dummy—she doesn’t stick up 
for Leffingwell. She doesn’t care what I say about 
him, And the case I state against him is strong 
enough to make even a dummy wince. 

But I haven’t got (Continued on page 24) 
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The Shape of 
Planes to 
Come 


by 


Joseph Wheatley 


Well—transport planes will cruise at three hun- 

dred miles an hour and hop across America in 
eleven hours. They’ll burn cheap oil and fly at 
twenty thousand feet, up where the air is thinner, 
above most of the earth’s weather, with their pas- 
sengers sealed in pressure cabins and provided with 
oxygen. 

You'll be able to hop off from New York at eight 
in the morning and have dinner, not in Los Angeles, 
but four or five hundred miles out over the Pacific 
on a China-bound Clipper. 

If you doubt this, come down to Langley Field and 
talk with Dr. George W. Lewis, able director of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. It 
was the NACA that increased the efficiency of air 
liners nearly forty per cent by developing the mono- 
plane design now in use by the big transports of 
today. 

“What’s the next step in aviation?” you ask Dr. 
Lewis. “What can we look for first?” 

The first step he names promises to be one of the 
greatest advances in aviation history: blower-cooled 
Diesel engines built so well into the wings that only 
the propellers—and they’ll be the pusher type—will 
be exposed. This at one stroke eliminates the drag of 
bulky engines, lowers fuel costs and increases profit- 
able flying range and pay load. 

Nearly all of tomorrow’s planes, Dr. Lewis says, 
will be equipped with flaps and tabs. Flaps are those 


[Wer steansp aircraft. What will they be like? 


long narrow sections of the wing’s under surface that 
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bomber. 


Another low-priced flivver plane that flies itself, 
the two passenger Wieck. 


can be opened downward in the rear. Open flaps de- 
crease landing speeds and take-off distances, thereby 
adding to your safety. 

Tabs, those movable extensions of the rudder and 
elevators, are the plane designers’ way of putting the 
slip stream to work. The pilot, instead of struggling 
to move the huge rudder and elevators of a twenty- 
ton ship, easily manipulates these tabs, and they and 
the slip stream move the control surfaces for him. 

Tomorrow’s planes will be much larger, especially 
the flying boats. Compare the China Clipper, the fly- 
ing boat now hopping the Pacific on regular schedule, 
with the NC-4, the first plane to cross the Atlantic. 
The NC-4 was the giant of its day. Its weight empty 
was eight tons, its useful load six tons. The world 
marveled at its size. 

The China Clipper has a weight empty of more 
than twelve tons and a useful load of thirteen and a 
half tons. And already Boeing Aircraft Company 
out in Seattle is designing new giants—six flying 
boats for Pan-American Airways’ transoceanic serv- 
ice. Each of these air liners will have a gross weight 
of more than forty tons and will be capable of carry- 
ing more than sixty 
passengers, with sleeper 
accommodations for 
forty. 

They’ll have a wing- 
spread of 152 feet, a 
length of 109 feet and 
an overall height of 28 
feet. Top speed will be 
about 200 miles an hour. 

These Boeings will be 
internally-braced, high- 
wing, all-metal mono- 
planes. They’ll contain 
two full decks, the up- 
per deck containing 
control cabin, crew’s 
quarters and baggage 
compartment, and the 
lower deck containing 
passenger accommoda- 


You 
can 
neither 
stall nor 
spin this tail- 
less Waterman 
Arrouplane with its 
pusher propeller and 
automobile motor. 


tions, galley, lavatories and dress- 
ing rooms. They’ll be four-engined, 
with passageways through the 
wing to the engine nacelles for 
inspection and servicing in flight. 

The first of these superclippers 
is expected to be completed late in 
1937. 

Or if you want to hear about 
really huge ships, talk to Igor 
Sikorsky, who lives and works ten 
years ahead of his time. A Rus- 


Double berth at night, breakfast nook in the morn- 
ing—there’s new comfort in this 
Douglas sleeper plane. 


sian count who became an American citizen twenty 
years ago, he has designed, built and flown twenty- 
five-ton flying boats. But these are mere mosquitoes 
compared to the eagles he is building and the others 
he is planning. 

He has an eighty-five-ton flying boat designed, and 
he says that “within a few years one-hundred to two- 
hundred-ton ships will be successfully turned out.” He 
casually predicts that “these ships will of course fly 
nonstop from New York to London.” 

These luxurious cruisers of Sikorsky’s will contain 
promenade decks and dining rooms and will cruise at 
three hundred miles an hour. They will fly at from 
fifteen to twenty thousand feet altitude—with oxygen 
released in the cabin. 

In these giant ships will be instruments that will 
take the blindness out of blind flying. In spite of the 
radio compass, radio beam, blind-landing instru- 
ments and sensi- (Continued on page 27) 


His answer became a slogan — | 
— the slogan became a creed 


N EARLY forty years ago, a young 


woman secretary held a letter be- 


fore her employer and said: 


“This man asks for more information, 
for literature. He says he wants to know 
how he can be sure that the car we make 
is a good one.” 


James Ward Packard stared out of 
the window a few moments, then swung 
around toward the waiting girl. 


“Tell him that we have no literature— 
we aren’t that big yet. But if he wants 
to know how good an automobile the 


Packard is, tell him to ask the man 
who owns one.” 


Sees ano) 
That was the origin of Packard’s slogan: 
Ask the man who owns one. This simple, 
sincere answer summed up a man’s per- 
fect faith in the product bearing his name. 
Because of its sincerity, and its sound 
common sense, it has become one of the 


most familiar slogans in American life. 


But to the makers of Packard, it is 
more than a slogan—it is a creed. It is 
a guiding principle dictating that every 
Packard sent out into the world must be 


so fine that there can never be a doubt 
as to the answer its owner will give. 

Today, with the addition of the lower- 
priced Packard 120 and Six to the mag- 
nificent Twelve and Super-Eight, the 
obligation imposed by Packard’s slogan 
becomes broader than ever before. Yet 
never before has Packard been more will- 
ing to rest its reputation entirely upon 
the experience of any Packard owner. 


¥: * Cd 
We invite you to see the new Packards, 
to ride in them—better yet, to drive one. 
But above all—we urge you to “Ask the 
man who owns one!” 
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EAR PLUTO,” writes Jim Shirk, Minneapolis. 
“First of all, here’s a vote of thanks for a 
swell magazine. I’m glad to see the Morning 
Mail back and wish you would devote more space to 
it. Let’s have more stories by William Heyliger on 
commercial subjects and a few stories about college 
life other than athletics.” 

Well, Shirk, it just happens that we can grant 
both your requests right off the bat. Next month 
brings you the first installment of William Heyliger’s 
new serial, “Wildcat,” the story of two young en- 
gineers who risk their last dollar—and considerable 
more—in a Texas oil well. Mr. Heyliger spent five 
weeks in the land of derricks and dynamite getting 
ideas for it, and when you read it you’ll feel the thrill 
of sinking thousands of dollars in a hole that may or 
may not produce a fortune. 

As for the college story other than athletics, turn 
o “Blind Date” in this issue. It’s about fraternity 
initiations and we think you'll like it. It introduces 
you to a brand-new author and a brand-new char- 
acter. The character—none other than the great 
Tank McPhail—you’ll meet in the story itself. But 
we'd like you to know the author, Dwight Wendell 
Koppes, so here’s his sketch, written by himself: 


ORN and bred an Ohio Buckeye, without much choice in 

the matter. The year was 1904, which makes me 32— 
but that doesn’t allow for the centuries that passed between 
issues of The American Boy when I used to watch for the 
postman during the “Mark Tidd” days of my own boyhood, 
I met Tank McPhail and his pals for the first time when I 
matriculated at Ohio Wesleyan University—and by the time 
the college authorities offered me a Phi Beta Kappa key and 
assorted varsity letters as an inducement to leave the campus, 
I had accumulated quite a bit of lore—should that be gore? 
—that only recently struck me as short-story material. 

Following graduation I spent seven years with General 
Electric in Cleveland as assistant advertising manager, dur- 
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“Another old-time warrior,” Kerr says, 


“spilled calcimine 
in the harbor. The invaders, seeing the white water as they 
came up at night, thought it was rice spilled from the sup- 
plies of some huge army. They retreated in terror, thus 
again saving Korea. Some distance out in the harbor is the 
place where the fleet of the great Ghengis Khan was wrecked 
by one of Mokpo’s fierce storms, thereby saving Japan from 
the mighty Khan.” 


In the courtyard of a Scottish castle, Henderson 
displays his kilts. 


ETTERS like these from Brazil and Korea give a 
fellow the itch to travel. They remind the Pup 
of a poem that perfectly expresses this great long- 
ing to shake off the dust of the home town. The 
poet admits that people may be much the same every- 
where. He realizes that a rose in far-away Carthage 
may smell the same as the rose in his own back yard, 
but—he ends plaintively: 


“How can I tell until I smell 
The Carthaginian rose?” 


ing which time I married a former Ohio Wesleyan 
co-ed—just another campus romance. Finally we 
decided to “see America first,” packed the car and 
whistled to our Irish terrier. You must come over 
some time and hear about our travels in forty- 
four states, Canada and Mexico. 

I’ve been wanting to find time to tackle a bit of 
magazine fiction ever since leaving college, but 
only recently has the opportunity offered. With 
the publication of my first yarn in AB, my first 
reaction was to hope some reader might find in 
it one small part of the delight your magazine 
always brought to me. 

Hobbies? Tennis, golf— 
and just being outdoors in 
the sunshine. Dislike going 
to bed, getting up, zero 
weather and politics. 


HE month’s mail 

brings many letters 
from foreign subscrib- 
ers. There’s a note 
from Charles Alva 
Hardie who lives in 
Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil. He 
likes “Trouble on 
the Snaffle.” 


“Pye read only the 
first installment,” he 
says, “but it’s pretty 
hot already.” 


Koppes likes being 
out in the sunshine. 


Arthur Tien- 
ken, who goes to St. Peter’s School in Villa 
Alemana, Chile, also votes for “Trouble on 
the Snaffle.” 


“My school,” he adds, “is out in the country, 
and we are quite near a stream where we can 
fish, bathe, and sail our boats. My hobby is 
stamp-collecting and my favorite sport is tennis.” 


HEN there’s a pleasant note from 

James W. Kerr who has just moved to 
Mokpo, Korea, and sends four yen for his 
subscription. Kerr tells us a surprising 
fact. We had always thought that the first 
armored battleships were the Monitor and 
Merrimac, built during the Civil War. 
Yet, on an island near Mokpo, there’s a 
statue to a Korean general who invented 
an iron-clad ship that defeated a Japanese 
fleet over three hundred years ago! 


What’s Coming! 


ILLIAM HEYLIGER, ace writer of vocational stories, has done lots 

of traveling for THE AMERICAN BOY. He has, gone to a New 
England fishing town, a New York state mining town, a midwest manu- 
facturing city, and a Virginia county seat to gather material for his stories 
on engineering, sardine packing, newspapering, and mining. But his most 
memorable trip, we think, was when he boarded an oil tanker in New 
York, last winter, bound for the oil fields of Texas. He came back 
browned from the Texas sun and weathered with alkali dust, sat down at 
his typewriter, and poured out a story at fever-heat. Finally the day 
came when he wrapped up the manuscript and sent it to us with a letter, 
“I have tried to get some of the epic sweep of empire-building into this,” 
he said. Whether he succeeded or not, you can judge for yourself when 
you start to read, “Wildcat,” next month. We think he did. In fact 
when we had finished reading the story, we felt very much like throwing 
off our dignity and yelling, “This is a yarn!” 


AMERICAN BOY readers have made friends with a memorable list of 
dogs, among them Derry, the bounding terrier, and Hide-rack, the gold- 
red collie. Next month you'll meet a new dog, a youngster called Mister 
Galahad, and if you like most dogs you'll LOVE this fellow. He'll give 
you his paw willingly and he'll lick your hand if he can find it—he’s blind, 
you see. The fact that he’s blind doesn’t hurt his sunny disposition at all, 
and in the story he is able to set his master straight on a very important 
point. The author is Vereen Bell. 


WE HAVE no accurate facts on the speed attained by a hockey player 
when he rushes down the ice on attack, but we believe he goes about 
as fast_as a good hundred-yard dash sprinter. That being the case, when 
he collides with an opponent the crash can sometimes be heard in the next 
state. It takes a man with a flaming competitive spirit to play hockey, 
but it usually happens that a player with that kind of spirit is willing to 
fight at the drop of a hat. That’s why hockey games so often produce 
fireworks. You may expect fireworks in February’s hockey story, “The 


Masked Raider,” by Franklin M. Reck. 
W HEN a runt plebe at the Naval Academy tangles with a six-foot upper 
classman for the favors of a young lady the odds aren’t exactly in 
favor of the plebe. But the odds don’t seem to bother the undersized 
hero in “Midwinter Drag,” Millard Ward’s boxing-dating story, coming 
in February. Incidentally, this is the first time in our history in which a 
girl has figured so prominently in the plot of an AMERICAN BOY story, 
and the Office Pup awaits your verdict with becoming humility and no 
little anxiety. 


PLEUTENANT LAWRENCE GUYER used to be in the air service until 
an illness prevented his flying any more. Then he went into a service 
that was exactly the opposite of aviation—the anti-aircraft. But, though 
he is engaged in the business of bringing airplanes down rather than keep- 
ing them aloft, there’s hot flying in his air stories. Read his “Zero-zero 
Squadron” in February and tell us what YOU think. 


WE. CAN almost hear the grins of welcome that spread over the faces 
of readers when the amiable, blue-eyed detective, Jim Tierney, ambles 
onto the pages of THE AMERICAN BOY. He'll be walking in on you 
in February, his iron derby cocked jauntily on his head, his ample waist- 


line goatee with Maggie’s pie. The title of the story is “B. H. Tierney, 
oO. ’ We'd like to tell you what the initials stand for, but that’s 
part re the story. 


And that’s the way yours truly, the Office Pup, 
feels about it. Maybe the Swiss mountains are very 
much like the American Rockies. Perhaps the Medi- 
terranean is no bluer than the Chesapeake. But 
just present him with a ticket to Naples or Geneva! 

And if you have the same urge to go places, you'll 
be encouraged by the experience of Arvin Hender- 


son, Ridgeville, Ind, 
FLENDERSON was inspired by an American Boy article— 
“Germany on $200”—to take a trip to Europe. He's 
seventeen years old, a senior in high school, and he can’t 
speak any language but English, yet last summer he bicycled 
1,632 miles through seven countries and had no trouble at all. 
He went over on a freighter, stayed in youth hostels at a 
quarter a night, and otherwise saved money. He spent 
only $300 for the entire summer, $45 of which went for 
presents. Travel is both cheap and safe, and if Europe will 
just settle down and forget war for a while, we heartily 
recommend a low-cost trip through the lovely countrysides 
of England and continental Europe. If you want to know 
more about youth hostels in foreign countries, write Isabel 
and Monroe Smith, American Youth Hostel, Northampton, 
Mass. There’s a picture of Henderson on this page. He 
had traded his shorts for a Scottish friend’s kilts, and be- 
lieve the Pup, that’s a trade! 


RAVEL dispels a lot of illusions. If you went 

to China you’d have a hard time finding a bowl of 
chop suey. It’s really an American dish. If you 
went to France you wouldn’t find many waxed mus- 
taches. If you met a bewhiskered Turk in an alley 
in Istanbul, you’d probably find that he was a soft- 
hearted chap with a boil on his neck and a couple 
of kids at home. 

It’s strange, the ideas we hold about regions other 
than our own. A chap from Florida decided to visit 
an American Boy reader, Jack Barter, in Thessalon, 
Ontario, one summer. He looked up Thessalon on a 
map and discovered that it was just north of Lake 
Huron. “Hm,” he thought. “Practically 
the Arctic circle!” So he brought along 
heavy clothes, and when he got off the 
train at his destination in Ontario he was 
wearing a winter overcoat. And the first 
sight he saw on the street was a girl with 
a tennis racket, wear- 
ing shorts, her knees 
bared to the pleasant, 
80-degree breeze. 

HI - 
AW jeetiot travel nein as 
American Boy 
subscription 
that rivals 
Halliburton 
and Lowell 
Thomas for 


globetrotting. 
It's the sub- 


scription of 


Ed- 


William 
ward 


an, where 
his father is 
an instructor 
at the Com- 
mand and 
General Staff 
Sepa! of the 
U. S. Army. 


The magazine 
started coming 
to Burr at 
Fort Sheridan, 
Til., followed 
him to Scho- 
field Barracks in Hawaii, trailed him to Fort Ethan 
Allen in Vermont, thence to the Army War College 
in Washington, D. C., and now to Leavenworth. 
There’s a picture of Burr on this page holding his 
Ethiopian setter in his arms. 


From left to right: Ethiopian 
setter; Ed Burr, American 
Boy reader. 


LONG toward spring, The American 

Boy will carry an article suggesting 
twenty workable ways of earning spend- 
ing money. Meanwhile, the Pup will be 
glad to learn how you are turning your 
spare time into cash. 

Pluto, in fact, would like to hear from 
you on your hobbies, pets, vacation plans, 
what you think of American Boy stories, 
or anything else of interest. A signed por- 
trait goes to the writer of any letter quoted 
in this department. 


HUNGRY, ARE YOU? 
SO AM 1. NOW 
ASK FOR IT. 
SPEAK DUKE! 


tee 


> 


SPEAK, 
DUKE! 


IT’S pretty satisfying to come home 


after school and pour out a big bow! of 


sa oe “ : Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. These crisp, 


golden flakes are always delicious with 


milk or cream—and they give you 


plenty of energy for winter sports too. 


Another time when Kellogg’s taste 
good is just before you go to bed. They 


digest easily and help you to sleep. 


Be sure that the pantry is always full 
of Kellogg’s. They’re kept oven-fresh 
4 2 by a patented WAXTITE inner bag. 


Better made, better 


flavored, better 
packed —by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


GOOD DOoG!NOW 
1M GOING TO GET 
MY AFTER-SCHOOL 
SNACK....GOOD 

OLD KELLOGG'S 5 


CORN FLAKES Wye 
AND MILK! y 
z Pim: Nothing takes the place of 


Telloggs 


CORN FLAKES 
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BOB ALWAYS GOT LOW 
SCHOOL MARKS UNTIL... 


“| SURE WORKED 
ON THAT THEME, 
BUT PETE 
ALWAYS GETS 


“ ALL TL KNOW 
Is, BOB, I 
TYPE ALL 
MY THEMES." 


“COME CLEAN, PETE. 
HOW DO YOU DRAG 
DOWN THOSE 

GRADES?” 


“HONEST, DO YOU 
THINK TYPING 
MAKES ANY REAL 
DIFFERENCE ? ” 


“SURE, AND IF 
YOU HAD THE 
TEACHER'S JOB 
YOU'D THINK 

so Too!” 


“ PETE WAS RIGHT. 
IDEAS DO COME 
FASTER WITH A 
TYPEWRITER. 
WISH I'D KNOWN 
ABOUT REMING- 
TON'S 10¢ A DAY 

OFFER SOONER.” 


FACTORY TO YOU 


Remington 
Noiseless 
Portable é 


FREE typinc course 
CARRYING CASE 


HE FELLOW who gets full credit for his 

ideas gets ahead! Present your ideas in 
clear, understandable form. Owning your own 
Remington Portable typewriter helps. You can 
think better when you see words and figures 
in clear black against white paper. You stop 
groping and fumbling for words. Actually, it 
has been proved that a typewriter boosts A DAY 
grades as much as 14%! 

No need to save up for a typewriter or spend months 
learning to type. Start typing right now, on any new Rem- 
ington Portable you choose for only 10c a day. A special 
factory-to-you offer that includes even the famous noise- 
less models whose action is a gentle whisper! Free, easy 
typing course teaches you to type faster than handwriting 
in 10 days’ time too. Send the coupon now for details of 
10-day free trial offer. 


GREATEST BARGAIN EVER—MAIL TODAY 


REMINGTON RAND Ine., Dept. 100-A 
815 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please tell me about the 10c a day offer and 10-day free 
trial offer on Remington Portables. Also enclose your new 
catalog, No obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. State. 


He’s an All-around All-American Continued from page 14) 


at anticipating a man’s next move. 
This faculty isn’t intuition; Nowak 
watches the man’s eyes. The player 
with the ball usually looks in the direc- 
tion he’s going to pass—or shoot. Some- 
times there’ll be a tricky man who pur- 
posely looks one way and throws an- 
other, but you quickly learn to be sus- 
picious of him. 

“One of the most important things 
in basketball of course is practice. But 
you don’t necessarily have to practice 
on a fine gymnasium court with a regu- 
lation ball. ‘Sandlot’ basketball can 
teach you plenty. But the thing you’ll 
learn that will stay with you longest is 
footwork,” says Nowak. “And proper 
footwork is essential to smooth ball- 
handling.” 

Footwork counts heavily in defense 
as well as offense. You must be bal- 
anced so that you can move in prac- 
tically any direction immediately. This 
is best done by “shuffling” your feet, 
rather than lifting them or crossing 
your legs. 

This mobility will save your team a 
lot of points. It’s sometimes more im- 
portant than aggressiveness. When you 
see a man getting ready to shoot, you 
should be able to get to him. It’s a rare 
player that consistently makes baskets 
with somebody rushing him all the time. 

A vivid illustration of that is the 
Notre Dame-New York University 
game. New York University had 
loomed all season as the team to decide 
whether or not Notre Dame was really 
great. They were tough, those Violets. 
The year before they’d been the out- 
standing team of the country, and 
most of the members of that cham- 
pionship team were back. 

The game was to be played in Madi- 
son Square Garden. The sale of tickets 
was heavy—all seats were sold three 
weeks in advance. 

The newspaper guessers went into 
action. They admitted that Notre Dame 


was a formidable opponent, but on the 
other hand, N. Y. U. was practically 
unbeatable. The dopesters gave N. Y. U. 
the edge. When the time came for the 
N. Y. U.-Notre Dame game, there were 
seventeen thousand people in Madison 
Square Garden, and according to Coach 
Keogan, who ought to know, that’s the 
largest crowd that ever turned out to 
see a basketball game. 

The teams came out for warm-up 
practice. N. Y. U. looked good. Those 
fellows didn’t seem able to miss the 
basket. 

Before the game started, Coach Keo- 
gan again gave his Irishmen the warn- 
ing he’d been giving for weeks. 

“Jump right on their necks from the 
tip-off,” he warned, “and stay there. If 
they ever get set for a shot, it’s just 
too bad.” 

Keogan was right. Given a split sec- 
ond to put both feet on the floor, any 
Violet was a deadly marksman. They 
proved it at once. Rubenstein got a 
free shot—and made it. Then Schulman 
beat Moir to Nowak’s tip-off, hook- 
passed to Maidman. Maidman tossed to 
the center, Terjensen, and went in. Ter- 
jensen feinted, and suddenly Maidman, 
standing in the clear, had the ball 
again. For just a moment he had time 
to find the goal with his eye. That was 
enough. The ball swished through with- 
out touching metal. N. Y. U., 3—Notre 
Dame, 0. : 

But the Irish could do some of that, 
too. Moir took a pass from Nowak and 
dribbled twice and with one hand 
pushed the ball through a quick open- 
ing—it hit the hoop, bounced up, and 
fell through the netting. The tip-off 
again. Nowak got it, passed to Ford. 
Ford bounced to Ireland, Ireland started 
in, but was suddenly spun around by 
an opponent. The whistle blasted. Foul! 

Ireland poised, took his time. His sec- 
ond throw was good. Score—N. Y. U., 
3; Notre Dame, 3. 


Then the Irishmen began staying on 
top of their opponents, From that mo- 
ment on, N. Y. U. was never permitted 
to get set for a shot. On offense, the 
play seemed to pivot around Nowak. 
He was the center of all movement. He 
was always coolheaded, even in the 
hottest flurries. His big hands handled 
the ball with grace and dexterity, as if 
it were something they were most fa- 
miliar with. Because of his position as 
contact man and passer, he let the for- 
wards do most of the shooting; but 
when he shot he rang. 

The Irish went into the lead. Smooth, 
accurate, and surefooted, they took 
charge of the basketball game. At the 
half the score was 25-13, in favor of 
Notre Dame. 

In the second half, N. Y. U. tried to 
speed up their play. They tried to take 
in the lost points by sheer power and 
energy. But the Irish didn’t give them 
time to shoot. And the Irish stayed 
ahead. 

When there were but six minutes to 
play, a sudden N. Y. U. run of goals 
put them within six points of the Irish- 
men. The Violets tried to turn on even 
more steam, but it just wouldn’t work. 
In spite of their furious effort, the 
Irishmen began pulling away again. 
The Violets were covered and out- 
classed and there was absolutely noth- 
ing that could be done about it. 

Then the final gun barked and the 
game was over. Score, Notre Dame, 38; 
New York University, 27. 

It was after that great game that 
Nowak was voted—by sports writers 
who were basketball experts—the best 
center seen in two years of top-notch 
basketball playing at Madison Square 
Garden. 

Nowak’s got his best years ahead 
of him. But he really made himself 
good back in his younger days, when he 
learned—as you should—to be good all 
around! 


Blind Date (Continued from page 19) 


her home yet. Wait till I tell you. 

Going out of Columbus the weather 
isn’t so bad but once we’re headed south 
on the pike the snow is coming down 
practically solid, and the wind pitches 
the old puddle-jumper from side to side 
with Mrs. Homer doing a rockabye- 
baby in the back. I’m glad it’s only 
nine miles. My headlights might as 
well be birthday candles. But I’d go 
through a forest fire in a celluloid over- 
coat to catch up with Homer, 
so I barge right ahead. 

It must have been about half- 
way home that we do a sideslip 
into a ditch. The ditch itself 
isn’t so bad, and me and the 
other dummy—by this time I’ve 
got to admit that Fixer Mc- 
Phail is the mug of the month 
—get no bones broken. 

“How’s your head, Myrtle?” 
I call back to the inert skirt. 
“Any sawdust spilled? Mine 
all seems to be here.” 

And then I think of Homer, 
and give the crate the gun. But 
the tires are smooth, and pretty 
soon I’ve dug me a cute little 
trough into the mud, right up 
to the hub cap. Nice going! 

There’s a lane across the road, 
so I pile out to find a house and 
telephone for a tow. Then I 
think of the dummy, and de- 
cide I may as well take it along 
and chuck it in the woods along 
the lane leading to what I fond- 
ly hope is a house. Myrtle is so 
lifelike that I feel kind of un- 
gallant lugging her under one 
arm. 

There’s a house all right, after 


a couple of million snowdrifts and a few 
cast iron tree trunks, but here Ol’ Tank 
gets another kick in the pants. It’s 
empty —and it’s the old farmhouse 
where the lads staged last year’s mur- 
der for the delight of the pledges, And 
I remember from last year that there 
isn’t another house anywhere near it. 
There’s nobody around. By that time 
I get to thinking maybe it isn’t my 
lucky night. 
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It’s a hobby. He gets the autographs of all 
the explorers. 


poll? 


On the mush back toward the 
stranded sulky, I pretend the dummy’s 
Homer, and that’s fun. I grab what I 
wish was Homer by the ankles, and bash 
the nearest tree until there’s nothing 
left but sawdust, and the fur coat. 
That and the hat look too good to throw 
away, so I carry them back to the car. 

When I get there, there’s another car 
pulled up beside mine. About time I 
get a break! 

“Got a rope?” I yell to the 
two fellows standing beside my 
bus. * 

“You won’t need it,” growls 
one of them, pointing a gun at 
me and flashing a light in my 
face. “Put up your hands!” 

You can imagine what hap- 
pens to the McPhail front at 
that! 

“Say, what the—what goes on 
here?” 

“Search him, Henry—he’s 
probably got a couple guns.” 

They’re disappointed when 
they don’t find any arsenal. 

“What'd ya do with the gun?” 
grunts Henry. 

“Swallowed it to destroy the 
evidence,” I crack. 

“Put on the bracelets,” snaps 
the master of ceremonies, put- 
ting away his cannon. ‘“He’s 
probably hid the gun, but that 
won’t do him no good.” 

I don’t get mad easy, but you 
got to admit I been through a 
lot for one night. 

“What gun? Say, who the 
heck are you two thugs?” I de- 
mand. I can be tough when I 
have to. 
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One of them pulls back his coat and 
turns the flashlight onto his vest. RBe- 
sides some assorted gravy spots, there’s 
a shiny metal star. 

“Mebbe you ain’t never heard of the 
law, young feller,’ he pronounces, “but 
you’re goin’ to. We're officers of this 
county, and we’re arrestin’ you on 
suspicion of murder!” 

He grabs me by the arm, and opens 
the door of his car. 

“You take the evidence, Henry,” he 
says as he shoves me in. “It'll be 
needed at the trial. I’ll stay here and 
look for the body.” 

Henry grabs the fur coat and hat out 
of my arm, and gets in beside me. 
We’re off in a bevy of backfire. 


The jail isn’t a bad place to pass on 
the way to chapel, but it’s no swanky 
boudoir to wake up in. Imagine me, 
the famous McPhail of Carter, in jail! 

Last night I was so punch-drunk by 
the bad breaks that I gave up when 
they pointed out my cell and pallet. 
But now that I see my cage and my 
keeper in broad daylight for the first 
time, I really do get sore. 

“Listen, Henry,” I roar, “I’m Tank 
McPhail of Carter University, and you 
can’t—” 

“We just found out we can’t,” grins 
Henry. “They’s been a mistake made.” 

I jump, and there’s Connie and Homer 
smiling sweetly at me through the bars. 
Artie and Dink and Watty and the rest 
are behind them—the whole chapter. 

“Come on out, honey,” calls Connie. 
“You have a breakfast date with me. 
Or are you really a murderer?” 

“Our mistake, Tank,” titters Watty, 
and the chapter seems to think it’s 
awful funny. Henry starts to giggle 
too. I stand up, glaring. 

“We did the murder too well,” gasps 
Artie Coltrap, between ill-mannered 
guffaws. “Betteridge and Foley thought 
it was the real stuff, and reported it 
to the sheriff as soon as they could get 
to a telephone!” 

“And then you come along at the 
scene of the murder with a woman’s 
hat and coat,” contributes Henry. 
“What'd ya expect me an’ the sheriff to 
do?” 

“Arrest the hat and coat,” I tell him. 
“Get me mine.” 

Homer steps forward. I notice he 
hasn’t been laughing—and good reason. 

“I’m sorry, Brother McPhail—” he 
starts to say. 

“On second thought, hold that coat 
a minute,” I tell Henry, and start roll- 
ing up my sleeves for a little exercise. 

But Connie interferes. 

“It wasn’t Homer’s fault, sugar,” she 


tells me. “I made him leave the dummy 
and bring me home. You needed a 
lesson.” 


I notice she’s still wearing my pin, 
so that part’s oke. But I push her 
masterfully to one side. 

“Listen, lily,” I grit at Leffingwell, 
“we won’t wait for a paddle. I’ve been 
thinking about a certain spot on your 
chin for a lot of hours, and now’s as 
good a time as any to—” 

Homer pulls back his coat, and there’s 
the Gamma Sigma pin on his vest— 
two hands clasping over a heart out- 
lined in pearls. 

“You’ve forgotten that the pledge 
class was initiated last night after 
summons, Brother McPhail,” he says 
politely. 

“Gamma Sigma,” intone the others. 

I drop my fists helplessly. Brother 
Leffingwell, it is now. And right there 
I show the stuff that people have 
learned to expect of Tank McPhail of 
Carter. Go down with a grin, that’s 
my motto. I take Homer’s hand. 


V6 a practical joker, Tank McPhail may 
have his faults, but as a political master 
mind he’s unbeatable. Well—almost unbeat- 
able. Look for “Wheels Within Wheels” 
in a spring issue. 
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FREE: TO 
‘Silver Chief’ 


THE STORY OF THE WONDER DOG 


by Jack O'Brien, of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition e ILLUSTRATED in Color 
and Black and White by Kurt Wiese 


218 PAGES—CLOTH BINDING—REGULAR PRICE $2 


This is the story of a wolf-husky of the Far North, written by 
the man who was in charge of the dogs on Byrd’s Expedition to 
the Antarctic. Silver Chief is a wild dog until he is tamed and 
his friendship won by Jim Thorne of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. Together man and dog have many exciting adventures 
which show Silver Chief’s loyalty and courage. You'll love and 
thrill to every page in this book, and the pictures by the famous 
artist, Kurt Wiese, will increase your enjoyment even more. 
“Silver Chief” sells at retail for $2, but we offer it to you ab- 
solutely free in connection with the attractive NEW PLAN of 
membership in the Junior Guild—a plan which makes Junior 
Guild membership the easiest and most economical way to get 


the best new books for boys. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
to JOIN the JUNIOR 
LITERARY GUILD 


Every boy may become a member of the 
Junior Literary Guild without any cost. There 
are no dues of any kind. You get a beautiful 
membership pin free; as well as the monthly 
Club Magazine about the new books to read. 


Through the Junior Literary Guild you can 
be sure of getting the best new books which 
are sold to members only at a saving of at 
least one-third of their cost when purchased 
elsewhere. 


Each month Angelo Patri and the famous 
Junior Literary Guild Editorial Board select 
from the new books of the leading publishers, 
the best book for boys—the kind of book you 
enjoy reading—adventure, romance, or travel, 
or true stories of exploration, famous people 
of history, etc. This new book is then printed 
on a good grade of paper and beautifully 
bound in a colored cloth edition exclusively 
for members. All the member has to pay is 
only $1.65 for each book. 


CONTEST! 


TWO $50.00 PRIZES 


The Junior Literary Guild of America, 
The American Boy, and High School 
Publications are conducting a Book 
Review Contest for Boys and Girls in 
School. For the best book review sub- 
mitted, two prizes of $50.00 each will 
be awarded—one to the writer of the 
review and one to the school paper 
which publishes it. ASK the Editor of 
your school publication to write to 
The American Boy for full information, 


MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
FREE TO MEMBERS 


As soon as you become a member of this famous 
Book Club, you will receive free every month a 
copy of the interesting magazine “Young Wings.” 
This magazine is for members only and contains 
letters and photographs from members all over 
the world. It tells you also about the best new 
books for boys. 

You will receive also the beautiful enamel and 
gold Membership pin which many famous members 
in all countries now wear at school. 
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WHO JOIN THE 
JUNIOR LITERARY 
GUILD NOW 


ADVANTAGES 
of Junior Guild 
MEMBERSHIP 


Now the beauty of being a Junior 
Guild member is this: First, you don’t 
have to guess about picking a good 
new book to read. Angelo Patri and 
the Junior Guild Editors read and 
know about the best books, and they 
know what boys like, too. You can be 
sure of enjoying every book you get 
from the Guild. And what a relief it 
will be to mother and father to know 
that you are reading really good books, 
and that they do not have to take any 
more time and trouble helping you 
select them! And won’t they be glad 
to save money at the same time! 
Think, too, of the pleasure and pride 
you will feel in building a library of 
beautiful looking books, with the name 
of your own club, the Junior Literary 
Guild, stamped right on the cover and 
inside! 


JOIN NOW and GET “SILVER CHIEF” MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FREE. Send No Money—Just Mail the Coupon 


We know your parents will be delighted with this club, because we re- 
ceive thousands of enthusiastic letters each year from parents and 
teachers telling us how much they think of the Junior Guild. And we 
know you will be delighted with the Guild and the Guild books because 
thousands of boys like yourself write to us and tell us so, Their letters 
are printed every month in YOUNG WINGS, the club magazine. Send 
-no Money. Just sign and mail the coupon and you will immediately be- 
come a member of the Junior Guild. You will receive immediately your 
club pin and your free copy of “Silver Chief.” Then as each month’s 
book is delivered, you pay only $1.65 for it, which is less than your 
father pays for his daily newspapers. Mail the coupon today. 


BE SURE TO READ THIS: 


IMPORTANT: You must have the approval of your father or mother 
before you can join this club and get the free hook. We cannot send 
the book if you write your parent’s name on the coupon. Father or 
mother must sign for themselves to show that they approve. 


Sign Here. 
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A Pair of Captains 


(Continued from page 8) 


and elbows close to his sides, pumped 
jolting short-arm punches into Eddie’s 
body. Both were breathing , savagely 
and fighting silently. 

Again Bee hurled himself in but this 
time Eddie split Bee’s cheek with an- 
other left-hander. Bee charged again 
and the knuckles of Eddie’s right fist 
laid open a long cut under Bee’s eye. 
I began to feel anxious for Bee. Eddie 
O’Brien could fight just like he played 
basketball, billiards or bridge. And as 
he punished Bee, his face never for a 
moment lost its taunting smile. 

But Bee kept storming in, relent- 
lessly and tirelessly. Soon his stubborn 
tactics began to tell. Eddie’s breath 
was coming fast. Suddenly Bee shifted 
his attack. He banged a left to Eddie’s 
jaw and closed Eddie’s eye with a solid 
right-hander. I could see the flesh un- 
der it purpling like a grape. For the 
first time I began to feel that Bee had 
Eddie going. 

One minute later Eddie lay on the 
ground, beaten to exhaustion. Bee spat 
into the dust and stepped back. 

Eddie crawled to his feet, swaying 
dizzily. He brushed off his clothes, 
blinked out of his good eye to get his 
bearings, and looked at Bee with an 
amused crooked grin. Although he’d 
been soundly whipped, he still seemed 
to dominate the situation, and still wore 
his mocking smile. Bee hadn’t been 
able to knock it off him. 

“Well,” said Eddie, derision and 
amusement showing in his battered 
face, ‘so what?” 

Bee gave him a long look and then 
walked off in ‘disgust. 

The coach saw all the abrasions and 
contusions and heard about it, and 
summoned Bee and Eddie and myself. 
He talked to Bee and me first. Bee 
wouldn’t tell him about Eddie’s be- 
havior during the Greenfield game but 
the coach had seen that something was 
wrong and soon pumped the whole 
story from the rest of us. 

“Well,” said the coach, quiet resolu- 
tion in his face, later when only Bee 
and I were with him, “I’ve got to kick 
O’Brien off the squad. He’s a swell 
basketball player but an incurable 
troublemaker and nothing we try will 
change him.” 

I saw Bee look up at the coach and 
start to speak. I knew what he was 
thinking about. Despite Eddie’s dan- 
gerous meddling, the team was stronger 
with Eddie in than with Eddie out. 
And the game against powerful Kim- 
ball loomed one week distant. 

That was Bee for you, every time. 
Always thinking about the team. 

Then he made a suggestion that was 
staggering. 

“Coach,” he said thoughtfully, “how 
do you think this would work? Let 
Eddie be captain against Kimball and 
see how he goes. He knows basketball 
and we’d do twice as well under one 
leader. What do you think?” 

“No soap!” the coach declared. “It’s 
your team and your job and your last 
varsity game. Besides, how do I know 
he’d make us a good captain against a 
strong team like Kimball?” 

Bee grinned wearily. 

“You saw him drive the seconds that 
first night, didn’t you?” he said. 

But still the coach wouldn’t hear of 
it. I saw that Bee really wanted it, 
so I stepped outside while they were 
talking. I figured Bee could do a bet- 
ter job alone. And he must have. Be- 
cause when we squared off against 
Kimball, the coach had called Eddie 
into his office and informed him of his 
new command. 

Bee had gone around and explained 
the whole thing to the other men on 


the team. He’d also seen Johnny Sand- 
ers and made him promise not to write 
anything nasty about it. Bee was the 
only guy who could ever have made 
Johnny do that. 

Eddie O’Brien took it soberly. It put 
him on the spot. He’d been hollering 
all year for a chance to run the team 
and now he had it—in the biggest game 
of all. It surprised him, too. Nobody 
told him where the suggestion came 
from. Bee had given orders about that. 

I’ve never played before a crowd 
before or since that was as big as the 
one that saw our game with Kimball. 
While we were dressing in our locker 
room we could hear the mob stomping 
and whistling wildly, and when we 
burst out upon the court for our warm- 
up the noise was deafening. I looked 
up and on all four sides the galleries 
were loaded to the ceiling. 

When that Kimball team stepped out 
on the floor, an electric thrill shot 
through you. Big, fast and beautifully- 
built, they rammed home ball after ball 
in their shooting drill. And how skill- 
fully they could handle a basketball! 
It leaped off their fingertips like some- 
thing alive. 

Eddie accepted his task coolly and 
gamely. He was perfectly at home as 
the referee introduced him and Lance 
Buford, Kimball’s captain, in the cen- 
ter circle before the game started. I 
felt sorry for Bee Smith. By rights 
it should have been his privilege, and 
it was his last game, too. But Bee 
stayed in the background. I looked at 
him. He seemed kinda quiet and was 
taking it swell. 

Just before the ball went up, Eddie 
huddled us. 

“A good team-can be licked, same as 
any other team,” Eddie told us, “so let’s 
wheel and deal against these babies! 
Make your passes true and you'll be 
surprised how quick the baskets come.” 

But it was Kimball that mostly did 
the wheeling and dealing. 

A strong zone defense was the sur- 
prise package they sprang on us. Harve 
Williams must have figured that one 
out when he scouted us against Scott. 
Although they hadn’t used it against 
us in the earlier game on their own 
court, they knew it to perfection. Their 
three front line players were so big 
that they could almost touch hands as 
they spread the width of our narrow 
playing floor. 

Eddie soon discovered that our pivot 
game was practically useless since Kim- 
ball intercepted nearly every pass 
thrown into the scoring zone. More- 
over the Kimball style of defense was 
less tiring than our man-for-man, and 
once a Prescott pass was intercepted 
the Kimball front line had the fresh 
speed and start from an excellent posi- 
tion for a quick dash to our basket. 

Soon they were leading, 11 to 4, and 
our crowd began to bellow impatiently. 

Desperate, Eddie tried every court 
wile he knew, but the stubborn Kimball 
guard would not be pierced. Bluff 
passes, bounce passes, hook passes— 
Kimball stifled everything. 

As the Kimball margin slowly grew, 
our team began to grow discouraged, 
and doubt Eddie’s tactics. And yet 
Eddie O’Brien never gave up. He drove 
us for all he was worth, his shrill voice 
rising above the crowd’s roaring and 
his lean brown body dripping sweat. 
He was a thoroughbred, I’ll say that 
for him. He looked twice as good to 
me losing than he’d ever looked win- 
ning. Sometimes it takes a licking to 
bring out the best in a guy. 

Soon Eddie saw that we were rapidly 
becoming a whipped team, mentally as 
well as actually. Even though he strove 


to rally us with all the resources at his 
command, it was no use. 

We launched a couple of small counter 
rallies but they were only the dying 
throes of a team that was hopelessly 
confused and licked. Kimball came 
back savagely, storming down court for 
goal after goal. Despite Eddie’s plead- 
ing and the big crowd’s vociferous de- 
mand, we resisted listlessly. We’d lost 
confidence in Eddie’s command. Dur- 
ing every time-out, or every tip-off 
huddle, he could see by our eyes what 
was the matter. We wanted Bee Smith. 

Then with Kimball leading 27 to 11 
the half ended. In the dressing room, 
we had a jolt. Eddie O’Brien, with 
wet eyes, confronted the coach. 

“They want Bee,” Eddie said, broken- 
ly. “I—I can’t seem to steam them up. 
Let Bee take them.” 

With that confession—and all of us 
knew how much it cost him—we all 
began to like Eddie O’Brien. Before 
we'd admired his basketball ability, but 
none of us felt we were really close to 
him. But now that he had elected to 
take his bitter medicine like a man, 
right out in front of everybody, we all 
suddenly felt warm and good. 

The coach quickly reorganized our at- 
tack and put Bee in charge. Eddie 
was slumped down between two subs, 
staring sightlessly at the floor. Bee 
walked over to him, sat down beside 
him, and throwing one arm around 
Eddie’s drooping shoulders, looked up 
at the coach. 

“Coach, we want this guy in our 
line-up the second half. How about it?” 

“Q.K.,” grinned the coach. 

Bee stood up. He threw a keen look 
around at each one of us, a cool chal- 
lenging look that made every man’s 
spirit leap. Before we knew it, we 
were on our feet, ready to follow him 
anywhere! 

Reaching down, he rumpled the hair 
on Eddie’s dejected head. 

“Come on, boy!” he said with grim 
softness that pulled Eddie O’Brien to- 
gether and in some magic way instant- 
ly swung him to his feet, too. 

Ollie Speaks, who guards the door of 
our dressing room, described our exit 
afterwards. 

“T heard the coach’s knock and opened 
the door,” says Ollie. “Then a breeze 
hit me. ‘What was that?’ I asked. 
‘That was the team goin’ out for the 
second half,’ somebody told me. But 
they went by me so fast I never saw 
aman! Honest!” 

Then the ball went up and away we 
went! The coach had given us a new 
stratagem with which to combat Kim- 
ball’s zone defense. He flanked them 
by sending Eddie and Harry into one 
corner and Ranger Logan, our center, 
into the other. Soon as Ranger and 
Harry had decoyed their men to the 
corners, Bee would bounce pass diagon- 
ally across court to Eddie as the latter 
dashed up from the end line into the 
open spot in the center of the Kimball 
defense, and Eddie would whirl, set 
and shoot almost in one motion. 

The play is hard to stop if the pass 
is right and with the shot-maker 
speedy. We tried it four times in a 
row. Each time Bee’s bounce was per- 
fect. And three of the four times 
Eddie, moving like a streak of flame, 
dashed to the spot, stopped himself with 
a shriek of rubber, spun and putted 
perfectly. It was the prettiest shoot- 
ing I ever saw against a set defense. 

When Lance Buford called time to 
straighten Kimball out on it, our great 
crowd began to find its tongue. The 
scoreboard read Kimball 27, Prescott 17. 

But now Kimball recovered its com- 
posure. We tried the play twice more, 
and also some variations off it, but 
they were watching Eddie like a hawk 
and tying him up each time, and gain- 
ing the ball on the jump-off to rush it 
down to our goal. But we were scrap- 
ping like wildcats, too, and turned them 
back. It surprised them. They saw 
they were facing a different team this 


half. But like the champions they 
were, they braced. 

* Now we were stumped. Again that 
great zone defense of theirs, with their 
five big players solidly protecting their 
third of the floor, stopped us dead. 

But Bee Smith, like a quarterback 
on the gridiron, took a long look at the 
situation and called time out. 

“We've got to spread them,” he told 
us, and when play was resumed he 
planted himself and Eddie O’Brien, best 
long shots on the team, in back-court. 
Then whipping an occasional bounce 
to Ranger Logan, our pivot, and forc- 
ing the Kimball front line back with a 
bluff to go in, he and Eddie began to 
take quick return passes from Ranger 
and pepper the goal from set positions, 
about thirty feet out. 

They were red-hot. The big crowd 
sprang roaring to tiptoe when Bee 
hooked the first long one he tried, a 
beautifully elevated cast, over the 
threshing hands of a Kimball forward. 

Then Eddie O’Brien zipped a long 
one through off the bank, the ball soar- 
ing like a mashie shot and rebounding 
within the iron hoop before it grew 
quiet and dropped through. 

That sobered Kimball and they pulled 
their front line out to check our deadly 
long shooting. 

But that was just what Bee had 
planned. At last he had opened up 
their defense. He waited until he got 
them just like he wanted them and 
then presto! away we went! Eddie 
flicked a bounce to Ranger on the pivot, 
I sprinted in from the corner to screen 
Bee’s man off, and with Ranger almost 
handing him the ball Bee flitted 
through the hole behind the block and 
laid the leather gently up against the 
backboard for a goal! 

The reverberations of the roar that 
greeted that perfectly-timed play were 
barely subsiding when Eddie O’Brien 
did the same thing on his side of the 
court, Hittle screening perfectly. 

And then when Kimball—with their 
coach substituting desperately—closed 
those two avenues, Ranger Logan, hav- 
ing nobody to pass to, jumped off his 
pivot spot into the air and forked the 
ball through cleanly with one hand 
from ten feet off! Sweet grandmother! 

That one nearly brought the gym- 
nasium down about our ears! The 
crowd shouted and whistled. The score 
was tied, 27 to 27! The great Kimball 
team was tottering! Lance Buford 
called time out to reorganize his own 
dazed forces and cool us off, but we 
were exultant. Try to stop us now! 

We still felt that way about it even 
after they put on a counter-charge and 
took three points on a long side shot 


.by Lance Buford, and a free shot. The 


foul was Ranger Logan’s fourth but 
as our managers led him to the bench, 
wide-eyed and defiant, we still knew it 
was our ball game. 

Eddie stole their tip-off and fed beau- 
tifully to Hittle who was open in the 
corner, and sank the ball. They fouled 
me, but as I stood at the foul line I 
never felt so confident in my life. Both 
balls went through and we led by a 
point! 

Then Bee sewed it up for us by cork- 
screwing the length of the floor on one 
of those long, twisting dribbles of his, 
turning his hip into Lance Buford as 
Lance smashed into him under the goal, 
and then doubling into the air like a 
cat to thread the basket with Lance 
practically hanging around his neck! 

Zowie! When the gun cracked, we 
had won by three points. 

There was so much confusion after- 
ward that I really don’t know half 
what happened. But I do remember 
the crowd’s trying to get Bee and 
Eddie onto their shoulders. Eddie pro- 
tested and good-naturedly fought them 
off. Then Bee winked at him, and 
Eddie hesitated, then grinned, and the 
next thing I saw was both of them, 
grinning and waving, being lugged off 
on the top of the mob! 
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The Shape of Planes to Come 


(Continued from page 20) 


tive altimeter, pilots off the beam and 
lost in fog may have to fly blind. They 
don’t know whether they are over val- 
leys, mountains or water. Many a plane 
has crashed under such conditions. 

But that picture is changing. Among 
the new instruments that have recently 
undergone tests is the “plane detector.” 
This device enables the operator, sitting 
at his radio controls in a warm airport 
control room, to tell the pilot where his 
plane is at all times. And the pilot’s 
map shows him the terrain below and 
in the immediate vicinity, and he can 
act accordingly. 

Another new device is the mechanical 
eye. This amazing gadget can see 
through fog. Mounted in the pilot’s 
cockpit, it flashes before the pilot the 
view from one to three miles in front 
of the plane, even in the thickest 
weather. When he is coming in for a 
landing, it will show him any obstacles 
“in his path. This is possible because the 
eye of the camera can pierce fog where 
the human eye is helpless. 

And there’s a new radio device for 
private pilots not flying the radio 
beams. It’s a receiving set with a loop 
antenna on top of the plane. The lost 
pilot tunes in any distant broadcasting 
station and, by rotating the antenna 
until the signals are strongest, deter- 
mines the exact direction of the station 
from him. He then tunes in and finds 
the direction of another station, and 
on his map draws two lines in these 
exact directions to the stations. He 
knows he is just at the point where the 
lines cross. 

In Akron, Ohio, Goodrich research 


engineers working in a refrigerated 
wind tunnel have licked the problems 
of ice formation on wings and propel- 
lers. 

When ice crystallizes on a wing, it 
destroys the wing’s lift, and the plane 
gradually is forced down either to land 
or crash. To break up this ice and let 
the air stream blow it off, the engineers 
have fastened a long strip of rubber 
matting flat on the leading edge of the 
wing. Running lengthwise in this mat- 
ting are three tubes connected to a 
supply of compressed air in the plane. 
When ice begins to 
form, the pilot 
merely turns on the 
air and the tubes 
expand and contract. 
alternately, break- 
ing up the ice. 

Ice crystals 
formed on propel- 
lers may become a 
weight of a ton or 
more when the 
blade is moving at 
high speeds. They'll 
tear it violently 
apart. Goodrich en- j 
gineers solved that 
one by developing a 
rubber ‘“‘slinger 
ring’? which fits 
snugly on the hub 
of the propeller and, 
at the will of the 
pilot, feeds an anti- 
freeze solution, usu- 
ally alcohol or oil, 
down the length of 
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“Yoo, hoo! Garbage man! Catch!” 


the blades, making it impossible for 
ice to grip the metal. 

Now, let’s look over the most interest- 
ing flying of all—the planes you and I 
in a few years will be throwing around 
the skies for our own fun. By that I 
mean the low-cost, easy-to-fly, econom- 
ical flivver planes that Eugene L. 
Vidal, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Air Commerce, is promoting. Prob- 
ably they’ll be powered by Ford, Plym- 
outh or Chevrolet automobile motors. 
Already one company is powering its 
planes with a Ford V-8 motor. 

Several months ago I flew one of 
these experimental ships—the Water- 
man Arrowplane, which has no tail, 
looks like a huge bat, and responds to 
the controls like a bicycle (and as an 
old bicycle rider, I know what I’m talk- 
ing about). 

Lloyd Juleson, veteran transport 
pilot now with the 
Federal Bureau of 
Air Commerce, took 
me up from Bolling 
Field on the out- 
skirts of Washing- 
ton. Since the en- 
gine and pusher 
propeller are in the 
rear and the cabin 
enclosed, conversa- 
tion was fairly 
easy. ‘‘She’ll do 
about eighty-five 
miles an hour now 
and we think we 
can improve that 
by cleaning her up 
(streamlining) and 
making a few 
changes in the mo- 
tor,” he told me. 

Just as we 
swung over the 
Capitol’s dome, he 
cramped the little 
plane into a tight 
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turn and we spun around. I glued my 
eyes on the altimeter needle. Would 
Congress appreciate any air visitors? 
Most other planes, I’m sure, would 
have gone into a dizzy, corkscrew dive, 
but the Arrowplane wheeled in a flat 
circle without losing a foot of altitude. 
The fact is, you can’t put the Arrow- 
plane into a tail spin. 

And its inherent stability won’t let 
you stall it—pull the nose up to a 
forty-five-degree angle and give the 
plane any chance and she’ll regain an 
even keel. 

After we’d flown over Washington 
for a while, Juleson said, “Take the 
stick.” I took the stick and rubber 
pedals gingerly. Then I thrilled and 


grinned. I was piloting a plane! 
I turned, dipped, spiraled and 
swooped. I swelled out my chest. 


Juleson may have noticed it for he 
deflated my ego. “Take your feet off 
the pedals,” he ordered. 

I did, and the ship sailed steadily. 

“Now turn loose the stick.” 

I did. We sailed on. 

The take-off and landing are the 
most crucial points in ordinary flying, 
but these new small planes will be easy 
to handle in both. The mechanie who 
wheeled the Arrowplane back to the 
hangar told me, “When we get through 
improving this job, all you'll have to 
do to take off is tuck the stick back 
to your stomach and give her the gun. 
And when you come in you can let the 
ship land itself.” 

What will we have to pay for such 
a plane? Director Vidal says, “If we 
can manufacture it in quantities the 
price will be under one thousand dol- 
lars.” The manufacturers of low-priced 
cars are now experimenting on such 
low-priced planes. 

There you have, then, a picture of 
what airplanes will be like, not in the 
dim and distant future, but in a very 
few years. 


DARN ITALL —- WHY DO | ALWAYS HAVE TO GET 
f A FACE FULL OF HICKIES WHEN THERES 
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HERE JACK — YOU START || WELL, L SURE 
EATING THESE YEAST CAKES || HOPE HE'S RIGHT- 


TO CLEAR |} LOOKIN’ SUCH 


SAYS THEY OUGHT 
THOSE PIMPLES UP NICELY 


Y'MEAN TO SAY YOURE 
NOT EVEN GOIN’ TO 
Lou's DANCE =WHATS 


PIMPLES 


GOSH BILL, I TOLD you 
ONCE — SHOULD THINK YOU 
COULD SEE. A GUY CANT 


GOIN’ OVER To LOUIS 
AGAIN - GEE, Ma — ITS 
JUST SWELL THE way 
THOSE YEAST CAKES PUT 
ME BACK IN CIRCULATION 


MADE 


PIMPLES - GEE -\'VE GOT 
TO DO SOMETHING TO 
GET RID OF THEM 


THE BIG IDEA OF 
STICKIN’ AROUND 
HOME SO MUCH? if 


GO PLACES WHEN HE 
LOOKS LIKE I DO NOW- 


WHY YOU POOR BOY — YOUR FACE 
IS BADLY BROKEN OUT —I WONDER 
IF FLEISCHMANNS YEAST WOULDN'T 
HELP? I’M GOING TO CALL UP THE 

DOCTOR AND ASK HIM ABOUT IT 
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develop and final growth takes 
place. Disturbances occur 
throughout the system. The 
skin becomes oversensitive. 
Waste poisons in the blood 
irritate this sensitive skin— 
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DON'T LET ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 
KEEP YOU OUT OF GOOD TIMES 


‘HOUSANDS of boys and girls 

are made unhappy by pimply 
skin after the start of adolescence— 
from about 13 to 25, or even longer. 
At this time, important glands 


pimples pop out! 

Doctors prescribe Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to help get rid of adolescent 
pimples. It clears these skin irri- 
tants out of the blood. Then, pimples 
go! Eat 3 cakes daily—one 
cake before meals—plain, or 
in water—until skin clears. 


clears the shin 


by clearing skin irritants 
out of the blood 
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Win an easy play- 
ing Conn band in- 
strument, you can be 
ready for band or or- 
chestra in 4 to 6 
weeks, A sure road 
to popularity if you 
start on a Conn. 
Choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. Mag- 
nificent tone. Many 
exclusive features — 
yet they costnomore. 
Ask to see the marvel- 
ous new models now being 
displayed by Conn dealers. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW FREE BOOK 


Home trial. Easy payments. Write 
us for free book on whichever in- 
strument interests you most. Men- 
tion instrument. 

ONN, LTD., _ 102 CONN BLDG. 
G. Ge CONN, TTRART, IND. 


NCONN 


NSTRUMENTS 


BAND 


Just a bandfal 
Ey aes Has tio multi-purpose 
coiland precision 

ARIAL Midget BUI 


broad 


in 

ewan, aa heneay ith Cubes and 
Singram, $6.48, GeTELY WIRED and factory 
ae 0 $5.98 28 shown.” Send only 
rere janes.” Guaranteed to operate 
ar ‘White, Black, Brown, Blue, 

ame 
ce), ORDER NOW" 


A-t, Kearney, Nebr. 


New Class, School, Club Pins and Rin; 
Silver Plated, 35¢ ea.; Gold Plated 40c 
Phrg>™ ea: sterting. 50¢ ea. Special Prices on 12 [Gp 
Gf mote, Write totay for large 65 page ilustrated 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO, Factory No, 3 ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


FENCIN World’s Finest Sport 


Exciting Fun—Harmless 


Boys! Become the best swordsmen in your neigh 
bothood. Develops both body. and mind. . Har 
dese, because the epring-stael Sit. lone tolls 
‘equipped. with rubber buttons. Cup shaped 
find "euncda- Complete et ‘pf ta foie 
_ Gwords) and free Instruction booklet only 
$1.98 postpaid. Order now. 


Industrial Prod. Co., Dept. 7A, 274 Madison Av., New York, N.Y. 


ider Agents Wanted 
i 


Select from many styles, colors and sizes 
M 


ie” BIG PIN AND RING cae LOG 


Mead Bicycles. Hide and exhibit sampl 


RANGER and make money. 


Direct to Rider: Mm 3o°gavs rer a al 


“genuine Mead bleycles. from $19.96 "ap. Get 
Tire rms, 


Mead 
DEVELOP € PRINT sence SNAPSHOTS 


MPLETE 
CQUTEIT 


lamps, horns, wheels, parts, equip- 


anon Beans repalrsatbal usual price. 
a 
CYCLE COMPANY Wo, 


today for 


DEPT. F-26 CHICAGO free catalog 


eek ey developing, 
rinting your own pictures! SiS 
voxperte oded. Send on 


f cameras and supplies. 
CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 


Est..1899, __ 2305. Wabash, Dept. AB-1, Chicago. 


No. 1560—$1. Marble'’sisthe knife 

3. that Rear-Admiral 

Byrd and practical- 

ly all great explor- 

ers have carried 

during the past 

thirty years. Every Scout 
wants one—especially this 


MARBLES Official Boy Scout 


SHEATH KNIFE 


Official emblem on blade and sheath. A lifetime knife with 
keen 434-inch blade — beautiful red, black and brass 
lished handle. At all good dealers, or sent postpaid for 
1.75. Marble’s Official eat Knife No. 1562, with 4-inch 
blade, sent postpaid for only $1.35.Write for catalog. (A-120) 


Marble Arms &Mfg.Co. ciadstone, Mich., U:5.A. 


Swamp Mana Continued from page 5) 


dementia became crystalized: he could 
and would become master of the swamp. 

Now, having left the comparatively 
high land of Billy’s Island, and plunged 
into the treacherous, log-littered bog 
lands, he had no terror of the unknown. 
Every word of swamp lore that he had 
coaxed out of old Lige Baker had stuck 
in his mind with a peculiar tenacity. 
Not only that, but his animal instincts 
had somehow become sharpened, so 
that what he hadn’t been told he knew 
by an awakened intuition. 

Sometimes he sank to his armpits in 
watery rotting vegetation. Once he 
stopped and made a little jump, and 
laughed when a bush thirty feet away 
undulated. Cottonmouth moccasins and 
swamp rattlers furnished him with oc- 
casional amusement. He would grasp 
the snake by the tail and pop it like a 
whip, breaking its neck. Crossing one 
of the numerous little islands that dot 
the swamp, he saw a swamp rabbit 
crouched motionless under a brown pile 
of brush, betrayed in its camouflage by 
a bright frightened eye. Barnitz quiet- 
ly picked up a lightwood knot and 
slammed it into the brush. He grinned 
and passed on, leaving the rabbit kick- 
ing in the leaves. 

In the heat of midafternoon he be- 
came thirsty. Before he had drunk the 
black, tepid prairie water and almost 
become nauseated. Now, under the 
shade of a palm he dug a foot-deep hole 
in the earth which soon half-filled with 
fresh, cool water, from which he drank. 

Before he had fled in blind stumbling 
panic from the only bear he had seen. 
Today, when he came upon a bear 
lazily digging palmetto buds, Barnitz 
rushed at it, arms waving, and the 
bear gave a mighty whoosh and 
scampered away. 

Never did Barnitz’s direction change. 
Sometimes he was crawling through 
thick underbrush, sometimes he was 
swimming, often he plowed 
through knee-deep muck; but 


Maybe, Johnny thought, Barnitz 
would camp for the night on this side 
of the thicket, rather than risk having 
night catch him inside. 

But when Johnny crawled through 
the muck and water of the last prairie 
this side of the thicket, he found no one. 
Barnitz had gone through. 

“Well, hound,” he whispered, wear- 
ily, “we missed a mighty good chance 
to end this chase.” 

Tying the restless, panting dog, 
Johnny took off his soggy shoes, 
strapped the rifle to his back, and 
climbed a towering cypress tree. Strad- 
dling a limb at the tree’s scanty top, he 
could see for a mile in any direction. 

A movement caught his eye, and he 
almost slipped from his perch in ex- 
citement. For just beyond Mud Gall 
Thicket, resting on a log, was Dean 
Barnitz. He was not five hundred 
yards away. 

Johnny thought of Lige Baker, and 
he trembled with a deep hate at the 
sight of the man who sat just five hun- 
dred yards—and four hours—away. 
Five hundred yards was within rifle 
range. That is, Springfield range. And 
it was supposed to be within range of 
this slim rifle that was strapped to his 
back. Bitterly he realized that, except 
for Big Bogie’s error, he could end the 
manhunt now by winging Barnitz just 
enough to keep him from getting away. 

He unstrapped Pemberton’s rifle and 
considered it for a moment. By taking 
a chance, he might wing Barnitz. But 
if he missed, he would alarm him; 
whereas now Barnitz probably thought 
himself to be out of danger, and there- 
fore might be careless and easily over- 
taken tomorrow. Johnny raised the 
rifle’s sight-leaf and found Barnitz on 
the front bead. One slow squeeze.... 
But he lowered the rifle, and dismally 
prepared to descend. A rifle that 
couldn’t kill a bull gator certainly 


always he went straight ahead 
without hesitancy or doubt. 


Johnny Ames was glad he had 
followed his hunch to bring 
along the young untrained 
hound. In what was left of 
Lige’s camp Johnny identified 
articles that would obviously 
have Barnitz’s scent, and the 
hound was allowed to eagerly 
sniff them. Then, with the dog 
on leash, Johnny began follow- 
ing the dried tracks in the muck 
that led northeast. 

Steadily they plunged on, 
stopping once or twice a day to 
eat, sleeping on the ground for 
about four hours at night, then 
taking the trail once more. It 
was slow, tortuous traveling; 
during the day the sun blazed 
down, mosquitoes followed in 
clouds, and the swamp seemed 


Conifer Season 


by 
FRANCES FRresT 


Tue air is shaken by the steady blows 
of silver axes biting into timber; 
the sharp sound follows the bitter stroke; the 


to mock the man who knew it limber 
best. But on the second day boughs lean slowly across the sky, lodged 
the hound was consciously trail- snows 


ing Barnitz, pulling at the 
leash, impatient to go faster. 
By afternoon the scent was 
getting hot. Johnny, watching 
the eager hound, realized that 
they were not more than five 
hours behind Barnitz. He took 
the rifle from the pack on his 
shoulders and plunged on. 
Mad Gull Thicket was not far 
ahead. No sensible man would 
attempt to penetrate it by night. 


slipping from upper crotches. 
tilts the great trunk toward earth; the living 
gash cries out and opens, and the final crash 
shatters the white world even to its edge. 


Stunc by resinous blood, the vibrant air 
glitters with hoarfrost; for a startled breath 

the hill is hushed; the sky stands blue and bare 
where an hour ago a tree knew not of death. 
Silent the pine lies, under the bright wind’s 


An iron wedge 


wouldn’t have an accurate five-hundred- 
yard carry. 

Johnny was tired and disgusted, and 
he slept soundly that night. Too 
soundly. He awoke at four o’clock to 
find that his young hound had gnawed 
the rope leash in two and disappeared. 
That was really a bad break. 

It turned out to be a worse break 
than Johnny thought. When about 
noon the next day he emerged scratched 
and bleeding, on the other side of Mud 
Gall Thicket, he found the dog. Found 
him hanging by the neck from a black- 
gum tree, dead. 

After gnawing himself free, the dog 
had probably began again following 
the scent of Barnitz, which carried him 
through the thicket. About midnight, 
perhaps, he had found Barnitz, and in- 
nocently roused him by licking his face 
or something. 

Now Barnitz knew he was being 
closely pursued. He’d probably decided 
to plunge on that night, and was by this 
time a full day ahead of Johnny. A 
tough break indeed. Johnny shook his 
head as if to clear it, then straightened. 
Tough breaks and all, he’d get Barnitz. 

That afternoon Johnny lost Barnitz’s 
trail. He didn’t find it until a day 
later, and then it was so well-hidden 
that he followed it only at a snail’s 
pace. Another day was almost gone 
when Johnny suddenly realized that 
Barnitz was following the eagles’ nests, 
and then he knew he would finally 
catch him. 

Fish eagles build a great four-foot 
nest of mud and sticks in the tallest 
tree in each prairie. No other eagles 
are permitted in that territory, so the 
next nest is about four miles away, in 
the next adjoining prairie. By using 
these as direction markers a tenderfoot 
can find his way out of the swamp. 

Following the eagles’ nests, Johnny 
traveled hard. Two days later, his 
canned food, carefully hoarded, 
gave out, and he began to won- 
der if Barnitz hadn’t left the 
prairies and got away. 

Night came, and Johnny lay 
upon the damp ground, discour- 
aged and puzzled. From far to 
the northeast a wildcat yowled. 
Presently another one whined. 
Johnny sat up, intent on the 
sounds. When the next whine 
came, faintly, he got to his feet, 
slung his knapsack across his 
back, and started toward the 
sound. He was strangely re- 
freshed, and there was a cold 
grim smile on his face. 

At dawn Johnny, grimy and 
mudcaked and bearded, crawled 
to the clearing in which Barnitz 
had made his camp. A little 
fire smoldered against a log, 
and an empty croker sack that 
had held supplies lay nearby. 
Barnitz was not in sight. 

Johnny lay motionless in the 
bull grass, puzzled. A queer 
uneasiness crept over him. The 
silence was appalling and 
strangely ominous. The little 
fire crackled with a tiny, deli- 
cate sound. Johnny turned his 
head slowly. 

For some reason he looked 
over his right shoulder. And 
then he saw Barnitz, lying not 
ten feet behind him. Immobile, 
Barnitz was watching him with 
the expressionless malevolence 
and cleverness of a spider. His 
red-brown eyes were fixed on 


Although only about two hun- flow, : Johnny. His face was dirty, 
dred yards wide at the neck, the prone on the wood lot, spattered with stars of with matted beard. In his right 
thicket was so nearly impreg- snow. hand he held an ax with a half 


nable that it took over four 
hours to go through it. The 
natives said it was so thick you 
would have to back up to bat 
your eyes. 


handle that could be thrown 
with one swift movement. 
There was no doubt that 
Barnitz had the advantage. 
Johnny’s gun lay almost under 
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him, pointing toward the little fire 
ahead. He could not possibly swing it 
on Barnitz from that position. 

Neither of them spoke. Johnny’s 
neck ached. He was wondering what 
would happen next, when Barnitz sud- 
denly, with an incredibly quick move- 
ment, flung the small ax straight at 
Johnny’s head. 

Johnny jammed his face into the 
ground, heard the ax whisper over his 
head. And in that instant Barnitz was 
on him like a beast. 

Johnny rolled. There wasn’t a chance 
to use the gun. Barnitz was raking at 
his face with savage fingers, battering 
him with the ferocity of a fiend. 

Johnny doubled, caught Barnitz’s 
head with a muscular leg, and lunged 
over. Barnitz fought free, made a dive 
for the rifle, and got a rabbit punch on 
the back of the head. 

For a moment they faced each other, 
blowing like bulls. Then Johnny waded 
straight in with neither feint nor guard, 
and with his left hand grabbed Barnitz 
at the chest. Oblivious to the shock of 
the gangster’s jabs, with right arm 
cocked he waited for an opening. 

Suddenly he saw it, and he released 
that big bony right fist. It exploded 
against Barnitz’s forehead, and Bar- 
nitz dropped as if he had been struck 
with a slaughterhouse maul. 

It was some ten minutes before Bar- 
nitz completely regained consciousness. 
Thoroughly beaten, handcuffed, almost 
lifeless with despair and exhaustion, 
he looked up with lackluster eyes. 

“How’d you know where I was?” he 
asked, puzzled and infinitely hurt be- 
cause someone had defeated him at his 
own fascinating new game. 

Johnny was making plans. They 
were only about two miles from the 
old canal. There he could get a boat 
and paddle into Folkston, from where 
an automobile would take them a hun- 
dred miles around the swamp on good 
roads to Fargo. Barnitz’s insistent voice 
came again. Johnny looked at him. 

“The swamp beat you, after all, 
Barnitz. Your canned stuff gave out 
and last night you cooked a rabbit or 
somethin’,” he said. “Sometimes when 
wildcats smell meat cookin’, they start 
whinin’ that way.” 


“T heard ’em,” Barnitz whispered. 
Johnny stood up. “Come on. 
get started to the canal.” 


That night, with Barnitz in a hos- | 


pital jail-cell in Waycross, Johnny sat 
on the front porch of his little house 
on the western edge of Okefenokee 
Swamp, and idly caressed the strings 
of his guitar. He was clean and 
shaven; he had been well fed by Bogie, 
and he had had a two-hour nap which 
ended just before dark. 

Big Bogie lay under the live oak, 
humming softly and contentedly. Maher 
and two other federal agents sat on the 
steps, smoking and slapping mos- 
quitoes. They had planned to start 
searching for Johnny the next morning. 

Johnny sang mournfully: 

Write me a letter; send it by mail, 
Send it in care of Birmingham jail. 

He stopped suddenly, pushed at a 
bulky, rolled-up something at his left. 
“Hey,” he said, “what’s that?” 

Bogie answered him from the yard. 


“You know what that is, Mister 
Johnny. Thass a gator hide.” 
Johnny laid his guitar aside. ‘Who 


killed a big gator like that?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Johnny,” 
said Maher. “You killed him, with 
Pemberton’s little rifle. You see, the 
day after you left, Bogie found this big 
gator on the river bank. We examined 
him and found a steel-jacketed twenty- 
two bullet that had smashed straight 
into the middle of his spine. It must 
have killed him instantly. The gator 


we grabbed was the wrong one. Try 
to get me to do that again!” 
The other agents laughed. Johnny 


didn’t. He was thinking of Mud Gall 
Thicket, and the time he could have 
winged Barnitz from the cypress tree. 
He was thinking of the mute hound, 
and of punishment and pain of those 
three unnecessary days that followed. 

Then he remembered something. He 
went into the living room and found 
the card he’d written to Pemberton 
almost a week ago. Carefully he erased 
the whole message, and began again: 
“Dear Mr. Pemberton: 

I tried out your gun last week. I 
shot a gator with it, and it killed him 
dead. It is just as good a gun as 
they say it is. Johnny Ames.” 


What the Doctor Ordered 


ea ee 


Ballot idea by Bernard Duffy, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


ERE’S a sad case. This fellow is suffering from boredom. 


Old Doc Pluto has the right idea, 


though—what the fellow needs is something from the January AMERICAN BOY. But there’s 
acatch. Old Doc Plute simply can’t decide which medicine will cure his patient the quickest. 


How about a little help? 


end, but you'll help the editors prescribe stories YOU like best. 
story you liked best in Bottle Number One, and others in the order of their appeal. 


You'll not only save this poor bedridden creature from an awful 


Write the name of the January 
Then mail 


your ballot to Best Reading Editor, The American Boy, 7430 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Let’s 


BOY-THIS 
OH HENRY 
TASTES GOOD! 


Oh Henry/ 
= 


of good things — finest 
Print Your Own 


milk chocolate — Spanish 
peanuts and caramel. . 
a Sea ee eens cuneettote Seon alos 


Press, $5.90. Job press $11, $29 and up. Ensy 
rules sent. | Write for free catalog with all details. 
The KELSEY CO., Y-27, — Meriden, Conn. 


Hurray! No More Rubbers! 


Forget about rubbers! With SNOW-PROOF treated shoes you can 
take slush, snow and rain in your stride. Waterproof your 
leather jacket, too, with SNOW-PROOF, Preserves and softens all 
other leather articles, sports equipment, ete. Odorless, colorless, 
stainless. 3% oz. Bismark Brown can 2c, Satisfaction or 
money back, Your dealer or 


SNOW-PROOF SNOW-:PROOF CO..__ Middletown, N.c¥- 


IRITER 


Easy Terms ¢ 

Only 10c a Day ¥ 

Save over 4 on all standard office 

beer END D NOK at reduced prices. 

NO MONEY 

Alllate: Prnlveopets rset 
like brand new. 

‘D. og ag 

rier i in Lowest: 
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spare-time income to thousands Bins cotta lnioping Included. 


THE BEST HEALTH HABIT ‘it 


not have acigt divest with payment. 


‘vim, 
HEALTH RESEARCH FOUNDATION, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Here’s a Job 
for You! 


Looking for a job? 
that has 


Middletown, N. Y. 


TUNEMIDITER 2 Price 


Here’s one 


given an attractive 
day 


Trial 


International Typewriter Exch., 323,. 4 


AMAZING $ 
VALUE 
Original Cost 
of parts $18.50 


of fellows like yourself. No ex- 


perience required. No red tape. 


Write today for The American 


25 Piece ELECTRICAL 
EXPERIMENTAL KIT 


Make Hundreds Radio and 
Electrical Experiments 
Wire up thief detector, 
extension phone, elec: 
tric welder, radio code 


Boy Agents Plan. It offers a 
splendid way for you to earn 


your own spending money. 


volt rectifier, 110-volt motor. 
Construct are light 


range, secret, service hone (laten on 

private conversation: nerate ultra violet (sun tan) health rays. 

Take real electrics Fascinating, us 

‘Genuine commercial apparatus “NOT TOY 

power motor, microphone, transformer, po 

Sarbons, electro magnet, test compass, plati 

Secret service transmitter, powerful magn 

Socket, 110-volt power reducer, test cord and el 
Tifastyatea Experimental Manual wit 
Also “Short Course in Electricity 

“Blue Prints for Home. Laborator 
with Blectricity."" Only $3.00. Send stamp for Blectrcal, Radio, 
and Tool Bargain Catalog. ORDER YOU 


Electrical Salvage Co., Box 524- A13, funcole Nebr. 


YOUTHS COMPANION 


American 


7430 Second Blvd. 


oy 


Detroit, Mich. 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE 
GENUINE COMPRESSED 
AIR RIFLE AND PISTOL 


WITH SAFETY AND ADJUSTABLE SHOOTING FORCE 


50 sler or will ship direct 
ECIAL intRooueroRy OFFER--FREE TARGETS~ 


‘for young and old, 
627 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, mo, U U.S. A. 
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It takes Brinley hours 
to set up his home- 
carved circus, complete 
from clowns to flatcars. 


He Carved a Circus 


HTEEN-year-old William Brin- 
ley, Wallingford, Conn., has carved 

d sandpapered for nine years to com- 

lete his model circus. It’s exact in 
every detail, even to the freight-car 
brakes and the chains in the harness 
for the six-horse hitches. 

Brinley visits every circus that comes 
to his or near-by towns, stays all day 
to:wander and watch and absorb. When 
h as found out just how a certain 

‘of the circus works, he goes home 
and begins to make it. He uses only a 
knife, plane, scroll saw, sandpaper and 
paint and brush. 

The complete circus is so large he 
has thirty-eight model freight cars to 
haul it. It takes him seven and a half 
hours to set.it up for exhibition.—Char- 
lotte B. Sills. 


They Make $200 
Models 


UT of a diligently pursued hobby 
of making airplane models has 
come a sideline business for Lawrence 
McClellan and William 
Darrach. Curtiss Field 
airplane mechanics by 
day, they are profes- 
sional model-plane 
builders after hours. 
They’re so busy they 
employ three assistants. 
One New York model 
collector paid them $700 
for three ships—a Boe- 
ing P26-A, a Curtiss 
P6-E, and a Consoli- 
dated PB2-A. Another 
model, built for the cor- 
poration operating the 
Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City, brought them 
$275. 

Both McClellan and 
Darrach began experi- 
menting with model 
planes in their grade- 
school days. Several 
years ago people began 
to admire their models 
so much that the two builders began to 
sell them. 

Intricate detail and fine workman- 
ship account for the high prices. The 
models, built up with the internal struc- 
ture of real planes, and with a skin of 
fabric or metal, are exact-scale repro- 
ductions, complete down to the trade- 
marks and wing insignia. Like skilled 


Pilot by day and model 
builder at night. 


watch makers, they build their instru- 
ment boards with the aid of magnify- 
ing glasses. 

Among models built by McClellan and 
Darrach you'll find a Curtiss JN4-D, 
four Douglas 
Transports and 
six Great Lakes 
Trainers. These 
trainers are used 
by the Phillips 
Flying Service 
for student in- 
struction. 

Perhaps the 
outstanding 
model by the two 
is a Stinson 
Transport with a thirty-inch 
wing span. It boasts a mech- 
anism for retracting the land- 
ing gear, a water cooler, a 
miniature typewriter, a com- 
plete set of instruments, up- 
holstered chairs, curtained 
windows, and Lycoming mo- 
tors with metal propellers. 
Part of the cabin is remov- 
able so that interior details 
can be studied. 

Both McClellan and Dar- 
rach are licensed pilots. McClellan 
soloed when sixteen. Together they 
own a Curtiss Junior. 
Last year Darrach flew 
it seven thousand miles 
through twenty states 
and two Canadian prov- 
inces in eight days. 
Some day they hope to 
build full-size planes.— 
Irene Robinson. 


I Blew My- 
self Around 
the World 


Y flute and I have 
blown our way to 
Alaska, three times to 
the Orient, and once 
around the world— 
ninety thousand miles. 
And all in nine months. 
We—ny flute and I— 
saw enough to keep us in yarns for the 
rest of our lives. We were waylaid by 
Shanghai jinrikisha bandits. We took 
off our shoes in Kyoto and walked 
through the centuries-old Higashi 
Hongwanji temple that had been built 
with ropes made of human hair. We 
explored the ruins of Pompeii. We 
went through the snake temple in 


Things? 


Penang, a weird palace of ornate carv- 
ings and live green snakes. 

I’ve always wanted to travel. And 
after a year in college, I argued the 
man who hired bands for the American 
Mail Line into hearing my five-piece 
band play. And then I badgered him 
until he had a vacancy for us. 

I was paid by the month: $27.50 on 
the Alaska run, $25 on the world run 
and $40 on the three Orient runs. Aside 
from the money I spent ashore for 
souvenirs, all my expenses were paid. 


Lloyd Blue, upper left, harvests his school 
expenses from a three-acre plot of ground 
rented from his grandparents. 


We played in an enormous Chinese 
dance hall in Singapore. We played in 
a hotel at Penang, where the English- 
men became very enthusiastic over 
American music. 

Of all the countries we visited, Japan 
was most interesting. Everything there 
is crowded, small scale. There is no 
such thing as a lawn or back yard, ex- 
cept for a few tiny gardens. 
Automobiles, bicycles and riki- 
shas weave through the 
crowds. Radios bark every- 
where. And look at these Jap- 
anese rules we picked up! 


Traffic Rules 


At the rise of the hand of 
policeman, stop rapidly. Do 
not pass him by or otherwise 
disrespect him. 

When a passenger of the 
foot hove in sight, tootle the 


What do you do with 


your spare time? Here’s 
what others are doing 


horn trumpet to him melodiously at 
first. If he still obstacles your passage, 
tootle him with vigor and express by 
word of mouth the warning “Hi, Hi!” 

Beware of the wandering horse that 
he shall not take fright as you pass 
him. Do not explode the exhaust box 
at him. 

Give big space to the festive dog that 
make sport in the roadway. Avoid en- 
tanglement of dog with your wheel 
spokes. 

Go soothingly on the grease-mud, as 
there lurk the skid demon. Press the 
brake of the foot as you roll around the 
corners to save the collapse and tie-up. 

* 

We—my flute and I—are back in 
college now, longing for those lazy 
hours on the after deck under the 
moon. Some day, perhaps, we'll go 
back.—Herbert E. Arntson. 


Potatoes Pay His 
College Bills 


LOYD BLUE is rooting his college 
education from the soil. He is a 
potato grower in his own right. 

Each summer this Carbondale, Colo., 
4-H Club boy rents three acres from 
his grandparents and plants and har- 
vests his potato crop. 

He has found a ready market with 
home-town buyers. He gets double the 
price for ordinary-run potatoes — be- 
cause he grows the best. The first year 
he cleared $158, the second 
$360, the third $483. His 
crop is so large that during 
harvest season he employs 
from ten to fifteen hands. 
And his potatoes are so high- 
grade they’ve won him cash 
awards and trips to fairs. 

And with that money he’s 
going to college to learn more 
about farming.—P. R. Crouch, 


Arntson, left, made his flute 
pay his way to such colorful 
spots as Kobe, Japan (below). 


Se 


Do You Know That-- 


WO men, both from Princeton, have 

kicked field goals from placement at 
sixty-five yards or more? DeWitt 
kicked one in 1902, Haxall in 1915. 


Careful tests show that the differ- 
ence between break-neck speed and 
careful driving, over the thirty - five 
miles to a neighboring city, produces 
an average time saving of only seven 
minutes? 


Naturalists have counted bird feath- 
ers and found that birds dress for the 
season, wearing more feathers in cold 
weather? 


Wood ticks—the kind you find on 
your dog—can live for three or four 
years without food? | 


Tests on 14,844 Minneapolis school 
students revealed that the flat-chested 
ones were more intelligent than the 
full-chested? The flat-chested were 
also usually heavier, taller and less 
prone to tuberculosis. 


Wisconsin conservation workers will 
plant a billion fish in Wisconsin lakes 
and streams this year? That’s more 
than seven fish for each person in the 
United States—if you can catch them. 


The bones and flesh of a tiger recent- 


ly sold for $350 in China—much more 
than the skin would fetch? Chinese 
medicine dealers make them into what 
they consider a potent, strength-giving 
medicine. 


Social leaders of America receive 
more than a million dollars a year for 
advertising testimonials? The Vander- 
bilt name brings the highest price. 


A University of Kentucky basketball 
player scored thirty-four points in 
thirty-four minutes against Creighton 
last year? 


In Fairbanks, Alaska, they play base- 
ball at midnight under natural light— 
the perpetual light of the northern 
summer? 


In the 1927 model of one of America’s 
low-priced cars there were seven thou- 
sand parts? And in the 1937 model of 
the same car there are more than four- 
teen thousand? 


Citizens of Boston pay more for 
brown eggs than white, but New York- 
ers willingly pay more for white? It’s 
just a matter of local prejudice. 


The foreign-born population of the 
United States is more Italian than any 
other nationality? Then comes German, 


then English and Irish, then Polish. 
Nearly one-third of our Italian-born 
population lives in New York. 


Bears and moose are increasing in 
numbers instead of decreasing, as is 
commonly supposed? Officials take the 
bear census by studying tracks at the 
edge of salmon streams and learning 
to know each bear’s footprints. 


On a recent Chicago-to-Denver dash 
the new streamlined, twelve-car Denver 
Zephyr averaged 83.2 miles an hour, 
clipping nearly an hour off the record 
set by the original Zephyr in 1934? 
Maximum speed was 116 miles an hour. 


In times of food shortage Germany 
can now eat her trees? For three years 
German chemists have been making 
sugar of them. It is only half as sweet 
as cane sugar. 


Hank Greenberg, Detroit Tigers’ first 
baseman, was paid $20 for each minute 
of play while playing basketball for 
the Brooklyn Jewels in 1934? 


Scientists have revived animals suf- 
fering from electric shock by giving 
them a counter-shock? 


Southern engineers are now using 
cotton in road building? 


U. Ss. Ss. Jaloppie (Continued from page 17) 


Toward the next dawn it began to 
rain, and in five minutes the sea around 
them went completely insane as the 
wind tried to tear itself out by the 
roots. For hours then the Jaloppie and 
her crew took a driving. The first 
crash of the squall took the tough silk 
off the mast as though it were a spider’s 
web, and they rode it under a bare 
pole. Plunging, crazy, the Jaloppie 
floundered and staggered through the 
raging sea. It was something unbe- 
lievable there in the pitch darkness 
with the rain slashing across them 
and the waves roaring and crashing 
all around them. All the familiar 
things of life seemed to go away, 
driven by the relentless, shrieking wind, 
and they seemed suddenly to be in an- 
other world—some fantastic world 
where nothing was real except the wind 
and sea. 

For hours Lo crouched at the tiller, 
easing her as much as he could, peer- 
ing through the spray-filled darkness 
to see the white lines of waves lunging 
at him—then easing her into them, 
sliding with them, not hurting her. He 
listened to the wind screaming through 
the cable rigging, jeering across the 
black sky at his effort to fight the sea. 

Below the sound of the wind Lo some- 
times thought he heard voices 
talking; hollow, dead voices 
that chattered and screamed 
and occasionally laughed; hys- 
terical laughter rising and ris- 
ing into the screaming of the 
wind through the darkness. The 
Jaloppie talked to Lo then, re- 
assuring, promising again as it 
had promised just before Aves, 
and though Lo knew that she 
was afraid, he pretended with 
her and laughed back at the 
hideous voices in the wind and 
shook his fist at the sea. 

Beaten, torn, ragged, another 
tropical dawn burst on them 
and they were still afloat. Half 
awash, sails gone, rudder al- 
most torn away, mast leaning 
crazily—they were afloat in a 
calming sea... They patched: it 
up; two men now without 


words, without anger, men driven only 
by the desire to live and fight their 
way across this treacherous sea to 
safety again. Two men and the Jalop- 


pie. 

They lived through that day and that 
dark night and another day and night 
and Lo sat at the tiller until he was 
numb with exhaustion and pain. His 
eyes blurred so that he saw ships and 
men and cities—he saw trees growing 
in the heaving sea, and when he blinked 
all that went away and there was noth- 
ing but emptiness around him and empti- 
ness in his brain and stomach. When 
he rubbed the rough stubble of beard on 
his face his fingers could not feel it, 
and he looked to see if his hands were 
still there. And through it all Myers 
sat and bailed with a monotony as end- 
less as the sea’s. 

Then, in another dawn, Myers spoke 
for the first time in hours. He spoke 
slowly, his voice trembling. “There it 
is, Burke,” he said. 

Lo’s tired eyes could hardly see the 
blue bulge of Cuba and it was not until 
he felt Myers’ fingers gripping his that 
he realized it was over. Lo looked 
down at the lieutenant’s hand shaking 
his own—looked at Myers’ face and 
heard him, as from a great distance, 


“It’s Emile—he’s been chasing explorers again.” 


saying, 
man, Lo! I was wrong.” 

And Lo could only tighten his grip 
and blink. 

It was afternoon before they reached 
Guantanamo Bay with the fleet 
anchored there. As they passed the 
point Myers said, with returning spirit, 
“We'll run up the flag, Lo. This is a 
closed port.” 

‘Lo grinned and couldn’t speak as 
Myers got from its oilcloth wrapping a 
small, silk American flag and with a 
string ran it up to the top of their 
cockeyed mast. There it fluttered brave- 
ly in the wind as Lo steered the craft 
between the battleships while sailors 


and officers crowded the rail to stare | 


at the crazy thing drifting slowly past. 

And then the Jaloppie gave up. Fin- 
ished, its promise kept and its fight 
won, the old Jaloppie began to sink. 
Slowly the water crept up the sides 
and would not go down no matter how 
much Myers bailed her. Up and up it 
came as the Jaloppie, with their weight, 
went down into the water. It seeped 
around their legs, up their waists— 
steadily, while the Jaloppie lost way, its 
tiny sails no longer able to move it. 

In the middle of Guantanamo Bay 
with the United States fleet anchored 
around it the U.S.S. Jaloppie 
went under, leaving Myers and 
Lo standing in water up to their 
chins while a gig plowed up 
alongside. 

Lo and Myers watched the 
fiercely angry admiral as he 
yelled, “What are you two men 
doing there?” 

“Sinking, sir,” Lo answered. 

“And what is that contrap- 
tion you’ve got under you?” 

“That, sir,” Myers said, his 
voice breaking a little, “is the 
United States Ship Jaloppie, 
Ensign Burke commanding.” 

“Plane Four, Squadron Three, 
Lieutenant Myers, Ensign 
Burke, sir, reporting from ob- 
servation duty, Panama,” Lo 
said. And, as Lo and Myers 
grinned wearily at each other, 
the Jaloppie sank. 


“You're a sailorman—a navy | 
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BOYS 


ra 
It s easy to earn 


MONEY and 


too! 


PRIZES, 
yout LL be surprised to see how 


quickly you can earn all the money 
you need to save or spend—and win 
skates, wrist watch, a football, and 
dozens of other swell prizes in addition 
to your cash commissions. 


All you have to do is to show all the 
fathers and mothers in your neighbor- 
hood a copy of THE PAR RENTS: 
MAGAZINE. They'll want it right 
away, because it tells them all about 
bringing up children from the time they 
are young babies to teen age boys 
and girls! 


It will be easy to make up a list of ten 
or twenty parents who will buy the 
magazine from you each month. And 
before you know it, you'll be jingling 
a bunch of money in your pocket and 
have plenty of credits for the swell 
prizes, too. 


Come on, fellows. Hundreds of boys 
are having a jolly good time with this 
after-school job. Ne return the coupon 
today so you can start to EARN all 
the MONEY YOU NEED TO SAVE 
OR SPEND. 


ee ee ee 

] Junior Sales Division, 

| THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 

I 9 East 40th St., 

l New York, N. Y. 

| Yes, sir, I'm ready to start earning’ money. And I 
want those prizes, foo. Tell me all about your plan 


I 
| 
I 
I right away. | 
l 
I 
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layer of ice. It was part of the polar 
ice pack, and it probably wouldn’t break 
up until August. Rough, uneven pres- 
sure ridges rose above the smooth ex- 
panse of sea to the north. Southward, 
the North American continent shelved 
upward in a low line of hills, and far 
inland he could see mountain ranges. 

The hills and mountains were barren 
except for moss and lichens, for Irwin 
was seven hundred miles north of trees. 
The sun was with him twenty-four 
hours a day, swinging high in the day 
and skirting the horizon at night. The 
sea and land were tinged with the 
transparent blue of ice 
and snow. The north 
wind, carrying a wet 
chill from the great ice 
pack, condensed into 
dank fog when it 
reached the Arctic 
shore. When the wind 
was from the south the 
weather was clear. 

Seals sunned them- 
selves on the ice and 
slid off into the water 
when Irwin’s sled ap- 
proached. At great in- 
tervals a polar bear 
wandered across his 
path looking for a din- 
ner of seal meat. Irwin’s 
sled was well loaded 
with supplies and lashed 
to the top were his rifle 
and violin. During two years of Arctic 
travel his violin had been his constant 
companion. 

The tall young explorer was striding 
along five miles offshore, taking in the 
weird scene, when a faint crack sounded 
on the air. The dogs heard it first and 
sat down in their traces, their ears 
pricked toward land. Irwin was about 
to whip them up when a louder crack 
sounded. 

“A rifle shot,” he thought. 

He looked toward shore and in the 
distance, where a small valley opened 
to the sea, he saw a cluster of igloos 
with little black figures running about. 


Here’s 
taxi—the kayak. 


Gat | He called to his dogs and turned them 
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toward shore. These were the natives 
that Angalelik had said were bad. What 
did that mean? How bad? 

He strode toward the inevitable meet- 
ing with head up, ready for anything. 
His rifle he left on the sled—to carry it 
might be interpreted as a sign of hos- 
tility. The figures became larger and he 
heard the single shouted word, “Kob- 
luna!” (white man). 

His eye scanned the enlarging scene. 
He was approaching a sheltered valley, 
good for hunting seal and bear. Clus- 
tered near the shore stood a group of 
igloos with caribou skins stretched over 
the roofs where the snow had fallen in. 
It was customary, he knew, for these 
Eskimos to patch their houses with 
caribou hide when the warm winds of 
spring weakened the roofs. 

In the growing crowd Irwin saw 
women wearing long parkas, with 
youngsters hanging to the tails of the 
garment; other women carrying babes 
on their backs; men young and old. 
They were all tremendously excited, 
laughing, jostling each other, cutting 
up antics. 

Irwin sensed instantly that here was 
a gang ready for horseplay. Ten yards 
away he stopped, warily looking them 
over, smiling. One young man grinned 
at a woman and patted his chest. An- 
other mimicked Irwin’s stride and erect 
carriage and was greeted with howls 
of laughter. One ugly-faced man eyed 
his equipment longingly—especially the 
rifle lashed to his pack. 

The explorer knew that this was not 
the usual happy, childlike welcome of 
the Eskimo. These men were ready to 
make sport of him. Eager to show off 
in front of their women. Longing, per- 
haps, for his rifle and equipment. Irwin 


the Arctic one-man 


knew that if he didn’t conduct himself 
exactly right they might seize upon any 
pretext to start a fight. The police never 
patrolled this way. If a young white 
man disappeared at this lonely spot, no- 
body would be the wiser. 

One thick-set. Eskimo walked out and 
insolently gave him a push on the 
shoulder. Irwin’s reaction was instinc- 
tive. He swung his fist and the Eski- 
mo ducked. 

A babble of voices rose, urging the 
Eskimo on. The two men faced each 
other, but before they could close, a 
pack of dogs—a score or more—rushed 
down on Irwin’s tired 
team. 

Irwin grew plain mad. 
Someone had _ deliber- 
ately released those 
dogs. In the Arctic a 
man’s dogs were his life. 
He could get nowhere 
without them. With a 
doubled-up dog chain in 
his fist he walked into 
the snarling mass of 
fur, swinging the chain 
viciously and  impar- 
tially. 

Dogs yelped and ran 
from the pile-up howl- 
ing with pain. He broke 
up the fight, but in do- 
ing so he broke the leg 
of a dog belonging to 
the evil-faced man who 
had longingly eyed his rifle. 

This man walked toward his injured 
dog. A woman followed, taunting him, 
and Irwin knew the Eskimo language 
well enough to understand what she 
was saying. 

“So you let a white man injure one 
of your dogs?” she shrieked. 

The young Eskimo drew a knife from 
his belt and turned toward Irwin’s lead 
dog, Amagal. A few feet away from 
the dog the Eskimo swung round and 
laughed at the crowd. 

Irwin grimly decided that he was in 
for it. Good behavior would earn him 
nothing now. He’d make one appeal. If 
they didn’t listen, he’d fight. Whatever 
happened, this man would not kill his 
lead dog. 

He stayed the man with an abrupt 
gesture and addressed the crowd: “Here 
I come to you alone, and you set your 
dogs on my dogs. I was told that you 
were bad people, but I didn’t believe it, 
and I came a long distance to see what 
you are like, inside ... And see how 
you greet me. What kind of people are 
you?” 

From the crowd 
an old hag spoke 
up. “We’re a very 
unimportant people 
like you say. We 
don’t amount to 
much. Not even 
good to look at. 
Don’t mind us—we 
like to laugh and 
play.” 

The crowd grew 
silent. The ugly one 
with the knife 
dropped his hand 
uncertainly. Irwin 
knew that he must 
say something in- 
stantly. When one 
man is playing 
against the im- 
pulses of a mob, 
hesitation may be 
fatal. In the tension he spoke: 

“Me, I like to laugh and play too.” 

His unhalting Eskimo speech aroused 
the curiosity of the old woman. “Your 
anana adata (mother and father) part 
Eskimo?” 

“Yes,” Irwin replied. It was an ex- 
cusable lie. If these people thought 
there was Eskimo blood in him they 
might be less eager to do him harm. 


Who says Eskimo women aren’t 
beautiful, or don’t like 
fine clothes? 


The crowd was interested in him now. 
If he could only do something to 
heighten that interest ... He thought 
of his violin. Forcing himself to move 
casually and deliberately, he turned 
toward his sled and unlashed his violin 
case. 

“IT have here " something you have 
never heard,” he announced. 

The hostility of the tribe was mo- 
mentarily swallowed up in curiosity. 
Disregarding the almost-zero tempera- 
ture, Irwin brought forth the violin 
and bow, took off his mittens, and ran 
up and down the scale. The men and 
women murmured delighted approval 
and asked him to do it again. 

“Would you have me play out here?” 
he said reproachfully. If he could get 
them to invite him into their houses he 
would become a guest rather than a 
victim. 

The crowd led him to the largest 
igloo and Irwin entered, feeling much 
like a condemned man who has re- 
ceived a temporary reprieve. 

Inside, the hut was like most igloos. 
Along one side was a snow bench cov- 
ered with caribou hide, with moss 
underneath to take up the dampness cf 
the snow. On another bench lay a half 
seal, with chunks of blubber alongside. 
In one corner there was an old. dog 
with a litter of puppies. An Eskimo 
child was mauling the pups and the 
dog was nudging the child away with 
her head. 

In this setting, jammed with people, 
Irwin stood and played his violin. He 
played “Turkey in the Straw,” and 
Irish jig tunes. He played popular 
numbers. In the fishy odor of raw seal 
and unwashed bodies, his hands cold 
and stiff, he played with all his might. 

They shouted with great glee and 
asked him to play certain numbers 
over again. It speaks well for their un- 
trained ears that their favorite was 
“Poor Butterfly.” One stalwart Eskimo 
came forward with the bold assertion 
that he could play the violin. 

Irwin handed him the instrument and 
the man drew a few rasping sounds 
from the protesting strings. The crowd 
howled with derision. 

And then the explorer met Johnny 
Cotton, one of the most famous Eskimos 
in the Arctics. Johnny and his family 
were only visitors to this tribe, but 
such was Johnny’s prestige that he 
dominated it while he stayed. His home 
was on Prince of Wales Island—an 
area larger than England inhabited 
only by his small tribe. 

The moment that Johnny Cotton put 
his stamp of ap- 
proval on Dave 
Irwin the crisis was 
over. From that in- 
stant on, Dave was 
an honored guest— 
a man who pos- 
sessed the power to 
draw music from a 
box and a few 
strings. With Dave 
finally accepted by 
the tribe, the cus- 
tomary feast was 
in order. 

They sat ina 
circle. A frozen 
chunk of raw blub- 
ber was passed 
around and each 
person cut offa 
piece and began 
eating. Following 
the blubber came the seal’s liver. They 
ate it raw, for these people were Netch- 
lingmuit (Eaters of Raw Meat People). 

Irwin learned that the ugly man who 
had started to knife Amagat was 
Johnny Cotton’s brother. He stayed a 
month in the village, an honored guest 
among people who might have killed 
him for the sake of a gun and a rowdy 
prank. 
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Black 
Light! 


Try a Few Home Ex- 
periments With Invisi- 


ble Ultra-Violet Rays 


by 


G. CONRAD RANDOLPH 


“TTXURN out the lights!” 

Detective Craig gave the order 
tersely and the room was plunged into 
darkness. The small group of officers 
drew closer to him as he snapped on 
the mysterious “black bulb.” An eerie 
circle of violet light flooded the dark 
slab on which rested a single human 
tooth. As they watched, the tooth be- 
gan to glow under the uncanny rays 
with a distinctly yellowish color! 

The detective drew a deep breath. 

“Well, gentlemen, again the ‘unseen 
light’ has given us a clue that visible 
light failed to reveal. The remains are 
not those of a white man but an 
Oriental.” 

Not long ago a murder was com- 
mitted in a large mid-western city and 
the body of the victim thrown into a 
drainage canal. Some months later the 
remains were recovered but in such 
condition that it was impossible to de- 
termine the race or color of the mur- 
dered man. The crime detection bureau, 
however, was equipped with a fluores- 
cent lamp—a “black bulb”—and sub- 
mitted one of the victim’s teeth to the 
searching ultra-violet rays. When the 
tooth glowed with a yellowish tinge it 
indicated definitely that it belonged to 
an Oriental. With this important clue 
to work on, the criminologists followed 
the canal until they came to a factory 
where Chinese laborers were employed 
and a short investigation resulted in 
the arrest of the murderer. 

That’s just one instance in which 
fluorescence has helped capture crim- 
inals. But perhaps you’re asking, 
“What is fluorescence and what does it 
have to do with me?” Can the average 
boy experiment with a “black bulb?” 

First of all, fluorescence is that prop- 
erty of substances that causes them to 
glow in various colors when subjected 
to ultra-violet rays. When a beam of 
sunlight passes through a triangular 
prism of glass, its white light is split 
up into all the colors of the rainbow. 
This band of colors is known as the 
solar spectrum. But at both ends of 
these visible rays, or colors, are still 
other rays much more numerous, which 
are invisible. Those at one end of the 
solar spectrum are termed ultra-violet 
rays, and those at the other end are the 
infra-red rays. The ultra-violet rays, 
popularly called “black” light, produce 
fluorescence, or glowing in character- 
istic colors, when directed upon some 
substances. 

Fluorescence is still a mystery that 
science hasn’t fully solved. It is known 
that some substances are penetrated by 
ultra-violet light, and that this invisible 
light is transformed in some manner 
that makes it visible. In short, new 
light is generated or formed within the 
fluorescing substance. 

A small bulb costing about 50 cents, 
similar in appearance to an electric 
light bulb but filled with argon gas, 
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Last year in New Jersey, the heart of 

the beetle plague, the Type G-5 ultra- 

violet lamps trapped more beetles in an 
hour than any other medium. 


will serve for home experiments. Let’s 
see what you can do with an argon 
bulb at home in a dark room. Screw 
the little 2-watt bulb into a 110 A.C. 
circuit and snap on the switch. Imme- 
diately you'll see a violet glow, but this 
is not what produces fluorescence. The 
rays you do not see are the important 
ones. 

Hold a small gob of common vaseline 
under the bulb, and the vaseline will 
glow with a beautiful turquoise blue 
light! Try a bit of mineral and vege- 


table oil from the kitchen pantry and | 
discover that the mineral oil | 


you'll 
doesn’t glow at all and the vegetable oil 
glows with a yellowish green color. 
Perfect grains of rice will shine pale 
blue and cracked, imperfect kernels will 
give forth a brownish cast. Ladies with 
dyed hair beware of ultra-violet rays! 
Natural hair doesn’t glow at all but 
artificial coloring glows with telltale 
fluorescence! 

Stamp collectors use ultra-violet rays 
to detect glues, mucilages, and cements 
in patched specimens. Try making 
your own stamps glow. 

Minerals show spectacular fluores- 
cence. Under the influence of black 
light brown fluorite glows with a vivid 
green. Try for yourself other minerals 
and precious gems. 

Actor folk use black light for strik- 
ing stage effects. If you see two acro- 
bats performing before a black cur- 
tain and one of them holds the other 
aloft at seemingly impossible angles, 
the answer is simple. The two visible 
acrobats are wearing suits covered with 
fluorescent paint and an_ ultra-violet 
spotlight is directed on them, making 
them glow. A third acrobat, wearing 
an unpainted suit and therefore in- 
visible, is helping support the top per- 
former. 

At a certain seance a fake medium 
made a specialty of showing portraits 
of “departed” persons. 
clean and unmarked canvas would be 


shown to the visitors and then the lights | 


would be turned off. After a short 
period, the glowing outlines of a per- 
son’s face would shimmer from the can- 
vas! This man’s patrons were com- 
pletely awed until an investigator dis- 
closed that the canvas had been pre- 
pared with paints that became visible 
only when exposed to ultra-violet rays. 

Today black light is becoming a val- 
uable servant of man. With its help 
counterfeits are detected, changes on 
checks and legal documents are re- 
vealed, and fingerprints invisible to the 
human eye are noted. 

But the best part of it all is that you 
yourself can secure a simple, inexpen- 
sive argon bulb and do your own “de- 
tecting.” You'll not only have fun, but 
you may make some important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of materials 
and how they behave under the invisible 
rays of your bulb. 


An apparently | 


Complete Microscope Outfit 


See thousands of tiny animalculae swim- 
ming about in a drop of stagnant water. 
See tiny bugs magnified to the size of 
beetles in a small piece of cheese. See the 
dust on moth and butterfly wings and 
make countless other interesting experi- 
ments. Outfit includes a dissecting needle 
for separating parts of plants, flowers, in- 
sects, etc., glass slides, cleaning tissue, 
anda microscope that magnifies several 
hundred times. Get the complete micro- 
scope outfit POST FREE as explained below. 
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1 i Boy! What a de- 
Frontier Sheath Knife Tight thin knits 
would have been to the sturdy, old frontiersmen. 
Like you will, they would have found hundreds of 
uses for the Frontier Sheath Knife and would have 
been as proud as you willbe to own one. The Frontier 
Sheath Knife is perfect for hunting, fishing, camping, 
Boy Scouts. The blade is of high grade cutlery steel, 
handle of genuine bone stag. Blade, mirror polished, 
is 344” long, entire knife 7}4”. Included is a leather 
sheath riveted for strength and slotted so it may be 
worn on your belt. Many are the uses you will find 
for this knife—around the home, farm, ranch, or 
work bench. Get the Frontier Sheath Knife POST FREE 
as explained below. 


SMASHING ADVENTURE 


The Open Road for Boys is a 50-page magazine pub- 
lishing sparkling air stories, sport stories, sport ar- 
ticles by famous coaches and star players, adventure, 
mystery, sea, war, business and school stories. Stories 
of the Old West and mysterious Eastern lands, be- 
sides 8 serials worth $12 in book form. Pioneers’ 
Club, best information on hunting, fishing, camping, 
etc. Cartoons, many contests with lots of cash prizes. 
Stamp Department. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To make new friends we will send you the next 24 fat 
issues of The Open Road for Boys for $1 and your 
choice of either the Frontier Sheath Knife or a Com- 
plete Microscope Outfit POST FREE! Act quickly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


1 
| The Open Road for Boys, Dept. D 


729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Here's my $1.00, Put me down for two years of The Open Road 
for Boys and rush postpaid: 


| () Frontier Sheath Knife; () Complete Microscope Outfit. 


City or Town... 5 ee 


No Microscope Outfits or Sheath Knives sent outside the United States, 


“STEP A LITTLE 
CLOSER, FOLKS!” 


YOU see him in the cente of a craning crowd. His counter 


is an upturned box. 


the cop at the corner, he dispenses his wares. 


With nervous gestures, and one eye on 


Perhaps. . 


on an impulse . . . you buy. 


Next week, when you return to get your money back—as 


he so confidently promised—you find your sidewalk salesman 


has moved to fresher fields. 


Unlike the street-sharper, an advertised product must have 


permanence. 


To become successful, it must gain the confi- 


dence of thousands of people. To remain successful, that con- 


fidence must never once be abused. 


You will find many familiar names among the advertise- 


ments in this magazine. 


Their messages carry no extravagant 


claims. They tell you the truth about the product which they 


feature. 


They are as dependable as an old friend. 


Mention of “The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’”’ Will Bring Prompt Attention from Advertisers 


MID-WEST 


Wis every facility for a full 
athletic and military program, St. 
fohn’s gives a well-balanced train- 
ing for college and for life Fac- 
ulty of “boy specialists.” Students 
from 48 states. Healthfully located 
in Wisconsin’s land 0’ lakes. 16 
buildings on 160 acres. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming, skating, tennis, 
riding, golf, rowing. Band, 53rd 
year. Catalog. 

317 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


St. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 


§8th year. High school and two 
years regular college work. Accredited 
~ high scholastic standards. All sports, 
beautiful 50 acre campus. Indoorswim- 
ming pool. gym, stadium. Music, ce 
peti arama . Friendly § ee 2nd 

Ist. Write. COLONEL S. SELLERS, 
at WASHINGTON UAC, LEXINGTON, MO. 


a MILITARY SCHOOL i= 


Junior College and High School 
93rd year. Noved for successful development of boys 
mentally, physically and morally. Fully accredited. 

200,000 gymnasium 96 acres. 

Due to Kemper's system of close personal 
attention and Individual instraction, new 
cadets may enter at the beginning of the next 
term; January 4. Write for ce 

Col. A. M. Hitch, ae 
917 Third 


MISSOURI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


48 years educating the mental, moral and phys- 

ical boy. Inspires boy to best effortsby teaching 

‘How to Study. Prepares for college or 

ie business. Small classes. Highly trained | 
faculty. R.O. T.C, Fully accredited, Sepa- 
'Swimnting, Tennis, football 

baseball, basketball, boxing, wrestling, golf, etc. 

very bay on some team. Well cquopedymnaaiam: 


I 


rate Junior school 


fe campus Write for cs 

45. MEX! 
we 4 Ina 
Clean Mind KR Sound Body 


Episcopal school preparing for college Individual guidance. 
Sympathotic faculty. Sports. Military Junior School 53rd yea 
Moderate rates. Mid-term Feb. 1. Burrett B Bouton, M, A., 
Supt Catalog, 317 Academy Place, Howe, Indiana. 
LVE College. Complete facilities, In- 

pentes, Artillery, Cavalry. Band. 

414 graduates in 120 colleges. 


MILITARY ACADEMY Moderate cost Catalog. 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 11 Pershing Lane, Culver, Ind. 


OHI MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Certifies to colleges. 


Lower school for younger boys. 
New athletic field in heart of wooded estate. Address 


Col. A. M. Henshaw. Box B, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


ESTER MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Junior, Senior High School; Graduate Courses: 

58th Year Fully accredited Unique plan gives 

athletic opportunity to all under skillful coach- 

Modern swimming pool. Near St. Louis. For entalog address. 
Boe te UReKSON. OX A-1, ALTON, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 
College preparatory and Junior 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


fend today for beautifully illustrated book en- 
filed “DON'T STAMMER," which describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for thé scientific correction 
of stammering and stuttering. Method success- 
fully used at Bogue Institute for 36 years—since 
1901. Endorsed by physicians. Full information 
concerning correction of stammering sent free. 
No obligation. BENJAMIN N- BOGUE, Dept. 25, 
CIRCLE TOWER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: 


CAMPS 


NAVAL or CAVALRY, 14-19 Yrs. 
ULVER_ Wwoocrart camp, 9-14 Years 
SUMMER SCHOOLS Som 


See ei aee eTah jens tane, 


A Boy's Ideal Vacatio' orts. Com= 
Blete facilities. Regular. Academiy per- 
Moderate Cost. Specify 


CULVER, IND. 


IS. America’s first nayal preparatory school. 
E Prepares for all colleges, Annapolis, West 
® Point, Coast Guard Academy, Merchant 
Marine. Seamanship, navigation. Sports. 
Moderate rate. No extras. Separate Junior 

school. 2nd term begins Feb. 1. 

Rear Admiral S.S- Robison, 

S. N. (Ret.) Sut Cata- 

log. BOX, Toms: River, Neds 


MILITARY 


BORDENTOW INSTITUTE 


Half a century of accomplishment 
AccrEDITED, Small classes, Boys taught how to study. 
Sixth grade through college preparatory. Graduates in 46 
colleges. Business studies, Summer session. Near 
Trenton. Athletics. Catalog. REGISTRAR, Box 181, Bordentown, N.J. 


* Carson Long Institute »* 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. Prepares for college or business. 
Character building supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for 
catalog. Box 20, Ne\ id, Pa. 

302 graduates in last 5 


PEDDIE sats, conti ch hte 


Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres, 15 mod- 
ern buildings. Junior school, All sports for all. School 
golf course Summer session. TIst year Write for catalog. 
Wilbour E Saunders, Headmaster, Box Hightstown, N. d. 

gheny foothills, this well-estab- 


KISKI° lished boys’ preparatory _ school 


attracts discriminating patronage, Sympathetic teacher 
student relationship. Business Adm. Dept. Sports, golf 
course, gym, pool. Catalog. W. MH. MacColl, Pres. 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 31, Saltsburg, 
MILITARY 


LA SALLE (Ceaceny 


Errretive college preparation under Brothers of the Christian 

Schools Accredited. Small classes. Well-equipped buildings on 

167-ncre estate. Pool and ocean swimming. 9-hole golf course. 

R.0 T.C jor Department. 34th year. 

Catalog gistrar, Oakdale, 
MILITARY 


ALLEY FORGE tescemy 


Accredited preparatory school for boys 12 to 
20 in historic tocation. New modern build- | 


in preparing boys for 


@ HeEALTHFULLY located in Alle- 


Box D, 


ings. Sports Infantry, Cavalry. Band, 
For catalog, Address, Registrar, 


SOUTHERN 


LORIDA 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Individual development the key- 
note of our training. 
college — preparato: 
patanoe Board 
7.0. Unit 
Junior Department. Ra 
For_ catalog, address Adjutant, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Wayne, Pa. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military and 
academic ratings Individual house plan whereby boys live with 
teachers under tutorial system. Junior school, boys 8 to 13, For 
catalog address Secretary, G. M. Ga. 


Distinguished military preparatory school. Boys 10-20, 
six months in Blue Ridge Mountains with winter ses- 

sion in Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla, Golf course, * 
swimming. tennis, ocean sports, aviation. Catalog: qe 


IVERSIDE COL. SANDY BEAVER, 
Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 
ENTUCKY inearrure 
INSTITUTE 
A School with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Oldest private military 


America. For booklet, address 
cou. ookas. mp, RICHMOND, Pres., Box B,” “Lyndon, Ky. 


Since 1885 For Boys 


The Morgan School 


Junior School—Preparatory—Post Graduate. Grades 4-8~G 
“High Graduates—““Where Boys Are Taught To Find Themselves,”” 


ForCatalogue address: A. Kenneth Morgan, Jt., Hdm., Petersburg, Tenn 


High Schooland Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


R.O, T.C. 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Col. 
©. C. Pearson 

Superintendent 
Box N Roswell, New Mexico 


andolph-lllacon 


ACADEMY FRONT ROYAL,VA. 

At Northern Entrance Skyline Drive 
4a Military Accredited ‘4Sth year 
Prepares boys for college or business 

through intensive study methods. 
film, New fireproof dormitory includes 
Class roomsand swimming pool, 
Gymnasium. Large campus. and 
Diaying fields. All athietics under 
expert ing. Reasonable rate. 
Srodents accepted for entrance 

. 5, For catalog address 
Cot. Jobn C.Boggs, Prin.,BoxB. 


ars UNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


DistTINGuIsHED military academy for more than 75 

¥ years. Has prepared boys (10-20) for all colleges, 
universities, Annapolis, West Point. car's ar 

* Senarate Junior School, Catalog. Em 

% — Middour, Supt., Box E-1, Kable Station, Staunton Va, 


* 
* 


Miuirary Scuoon, Highest academic rating. 
Business course. R.O,T.C, All sports, 57th year. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box B, Waynesboro, Va. 


Wenmessee Werirure 


‘Tratns leaders; prepares for college or for business. Ac- 
credited, Superior faculty inspires boys to best effort. 
100 acres, golf course, pool. Moderate rates. Est, 1874. 
Catalog. Col. GC. R. Endsley, Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


IGE HEIGHTS" 


MILITARY. Preperat oat Graduate. Separate Joni 
Behccle 1 modersbaldinze, Endowed, Hates S60 and S600, 
Address Col. HB. Armstrong, Pres. Lebanon (Near Nan 


i) ee 


Military sparse 


Plant built, by 


OLUMBI 


Department preparing for Goverment Academies. 
Gradvate ani Junior Rehools. Athletics. including gyi. sivimm 
golf, horsemanship. Address Department 8, Columbia, Ti 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. Accredited. Near | 
White Sulphur Springs. Alt. 2300 ft. Boys | 
8to 21. All sports. Summer Camp. Enter 


now. Catalog. Box 8, Col. H, B, MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va 


School 
Catalogs 


Ware for them, if 
you are thinking of attend- 
ing a private ‘“‘prep” school. 
The schools advertised on 
this page will be glad to 
answer all inquiries regard- 
ing tuition fees, courses 
offered, equipment, etc. 
Mention of THE AMERICAN 


Boy when writing will in- 
sure prompt handling of 
your inquiries. 


What’s New in 
the Basketball 
Rules? 


by 
JAMES STERLING AYARS 


HANGES in the high-school and col- 

lege basketball rules for 1936-37 
are few, but worth knowing. Almost 
everybody thinks that basketball is a 
pretty .good game as it is; and there- 
fore that it shouldn’t be tampered with. 
To bring you up to date: 

This winter you'll see a restraining 
circle outside the center circle. With 
its six-foot radius, the new circle is the 
same size as the free-throw circles. On 
jump balls at center and the free-throw 
lines, the two jumpers are the only 
players allowed inside these restraining 
circles until the ball has been tapped. 
On other jump balls players are re- 
quired to remain “a reasonable dis- 
tance” from the jumpers until the ball 
has been tapped. 

The rule, of course, is to eliminate 
seme of basketball’s roughness. For a 
number of years, coaches have worked 
themselves into a lather discussing the 
roughness and confusion that seems to 
ke brought on by jump balls. Many 
coaches have advocated even eliminat- 
ing the center jump. This new rule is 
a compromise between the coaches who 
want to eliminate the center jump and 
those who want to retain it. As an ex- 
periment, restraining circles were used 
in some college games last year, and 
the effect seemed to be the one that was 
desired. 

The second important change permits 
substitutes to talk as soon as they go 
in. Dr. Forrest C, Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, one of the advocates 
of this change, says it will eliminate 
suspicions of coaching from the side 
lines. 

At a basketball-coaches’ meeting, an 
Alabama coach wisecracked: 

“Why not let the coach go out on the 
floor and tell the players what he 
wants? Then they won’t get mixed 
up.” 

Coach Paul Hinkle of Butler Univer- 
sity drew a big laugh when he said: 

“Is the substitute’s message secret, 
or does it have to be open to the other 
team?” 

You’ve known coaches who get the 
fidgets during a game. A coach with 
the fidgets can wrap himself into more 
positions than a contortionist. These 
movements are often interpreted by 
hostile crowds as signals to the team. 
Now that substitutes may go into the 
game with fresh directions, and com- 
municate them immediately, the coaches 
are no longer under suspicion, and they 
can fidget in peace. 

The number of time-outs allowed each 
team has been increased from three to 
four per game. The game has grown 
faster every year, so the rule makers 
provided more rest for the players. 

Of interest to high-school players is 
this new provision: When a foul occurs 
at the end of the first or third quarter, 
the free throw is now to be attempted 
at the beginning of the succeeding quar- 
ter. Therefore play is resumed just as 
it does after other free throws. 

There’s a new. interpretation on per- 
sonal fouls. If in blocking a shot or 
pass, or in taking the ball from an 
opponent, a player contacts his oppo- 
nent’s hand with any part of his own 
hand, a foul is not to be called. This 
interpretation was inserted because 
some officials were calling hacking fouls 
that were too often not actually com- 
mitted. 

And that’s about all. It’s the same 
old game. Just a few gadgets added 
to the 1987 model. 
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Peaceful 


Visitor: “You don’t mean to tell me that 
you have lived in this out-of-the-way place 
for over thirty years!” 

Inhabitant: “TI have.” 

Visitor: “But really, I cannot see what 
you can find to keep you busy.” 

F Fi “Neither can I. That’s why 
ike it.” 


Too Quiet 


“Painter, are you working?” she called 
for the third time, from the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Yes, ma’am.” Gruffly. 

“T can’t hear you working.” 

“Good night, ma’am,” he exploded, “did 
you think I'd be putting it on with a ham- 
mer?” 


What Shall the Harvest Be? 


Doolittle: “Have you planted anything in 
your garden yet?” 

Bullfuss: “Only my watch, fountain pen, 
lodge pin, and seven leadpencils.” 


Well-named 


Ned: “Your grandfather is a witty man. 
He seems to be full 
of originality.” 
Ted: “Yes. 
call him epigrampa. 


We 


Breaking It 
Gently 


Air Pilot: “Have 
you heard the re- 
mark, ‘See Naples 
and die?” 

Passenger: “Yes.” 

Pilot: “Well, we 
are over Naples and 
the engine is not 
functioning.” 


Second Best 


A Philadelphia 
firm advertising for 
a salesman received 
a reply from a man 
who said that he 
was the greatest 
salesman in the 
world. They engaged 
him and gave him 
three lines of goods 
to sell anywhere in the West. 
pected him to do great things. 

After he had been away a week, and 
they had received no orders, they were 
surprised to get a telegram saying: 

“I am not the world’s greatest salesman. 
I am the second best. The greatest sales- 
man was the man who loaded you up with 
these goods.” 


They ex- 


Better Budgets 


Mr. and Mrs. Jolly were going over the 
month’s budget book checking up on ex- 
penditures. Mr. Jolly noticed one item 
reading, “HOK $3,” and another “HOK 
$7,” besides others scattered throughout 
the book. 

“What 
asked. 

“Heaven Only Knows,’ 


are these HOK’s?” he finally 


replied his wife. 


Don’t Whip Him 

A Milwaukee school teacher received the 
following note from the mother of one of 
her pupils: 

“Dear Teacher: Excuse John for being 
away yesterday. He played truant, but do 
not, whip him for it. Two boys he was 
with in the morning licked him, and a man 
he threw a snowball at licked him, and a 
truck driver he hung onto licked him, and 
the man who owned a dog he hit licked him, 
and the grocery man licked him for taking 
an apple, and an automobile driver licked 
him for blowing the horn. Then I licked 
him when he came home, then his father 
licked him when he came home, then I 
had to lick him again, for sassing me for 
telling his father on him, then his father 
licked him for sassing me. So you need 
not lick him this time.” 


Skip It 


Jean: “Do they have July Fourth in 
England?” 

Jane: “Of course not.” 

Jean: “Then what day comes after July 


37” 


Improved 


Wife: “Now that I’ve had my hair 
bobbed, I don’t think I look so much like 
an old lady.” 

Husband: “No, my dear. 
like an old man.” 


Now you look 


Safe 
Son (helping father in the garden): “I 
think the fish would bite today, Father.” 
Father: “Won’t bite if you keep away 
from them. These weeds sure are bad!” 
And the hoeing continued. 


Unique 


Visitor: “This isn’t a dwarf. He’s over 


five feet tall.” 

Showman: “That’s the wonderful thing 
about him, 
world.” 


He’s the tallest dwarf in the 


Progress 


Doctor: insomnia 
any?” 
Patient: “Oh, yes.” 
Doctor: “In what way?” 
Patient: “My foot goes to sleep now.” 


“Is your improving 


No Luck 


Friend: “Going hunting without any 
cartridges in your gun?” 

Hunter: “Yes, it is cheaper that way 
and the result is the same.” 


Satisfied 


A sleight-of-hand performer called to 
his assistance a bright looking chap from 
whom he borrowed a knife. He carefully 
wrapped it in a handkerchief and handed 
it back to the boy, who unwrapped it ex- 
posing a gold watch. 

“Now,” said the magician, “I shall change 
it back again.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the youngster as he 
placed the watch proudly in his pocket. “I 
like it better as it is.” 


“Aloha” and “Anuppah” 


A traveling man who had been obliged 
three times to take an upper berth in the 
sleeping car “Aloha” has requested the 
Pullman Company to please name the next 
one “Anuppah.” 


I Do, Your Honor 


Judge (in dentist’s chair): “Do you 
swear that you will pull the tooth, the 
whole tooth and nothing but the tooth?” 


Practice Makes Perfect 
- MelVIN!” 


“Melvin! . 
“What?” 
“Are you spitting in the fish bowl?” 
“No, but I been coming pretty close.” 


Any Reward? 


Tom: “So Smith got lost in his living 
room ?”” 

Tim: “Yes; he had just returned home 
after spending the summer in a trailer.” 


He Wasn’t Suited 


A painter contracted to paint the house 
of a tailor. He was skimpy and the re- 
sulting job was quite sketchy. 

“About this coat of paint you put on 
the house,” began the tailor. 

“Well, is there anything wrong with it?” 

“IT should say there is! I asked for a 
coat and you gave me a vest.” 


Hopeless 


Patient: “My wife objects to my sleep- 
ing with my mouth open. What can I do 
about it?” 

Examining Doctor: “Nothing, I’m sorry 
to say. Your skin 
is too tight; when 
you close your eyes 
it pulls your mouth 
open.” 


Naturally 


Teacher: “If 
‘Minnie’ in Indian 
means ‘water,’ what 
does ‘Minnesota’ 
mean?” 

Johnnie: 
water.” 


“Soda 


Try 
“Quarter of Five” 
Next Time 


“What time does 
the next train come 
in?” asked Robert, 
age six, of an old 
rural depot agent. 

phy you. Ute 
more rascal, ’ve to you 

- five times before it 

Pimps ike comes in at 4:44,” 
hat one! “T know it,” said 

Robert, “but I like 
wobble when you 


“Hang on 
tight, Joe! 
There’s on- 
ly a couple 


to see your whiskers 


say: ‘4:44.” 


Out of Line 


A man who bought a new automobile, 
brought it back after trying it out a week 
and complained because he could not make 
the car stop so the letters on the hub cap 
were all right side up. 


Let Dad Answer 


“All right,” said the resigned father to 
his curious son, “you can ask one more 
question.” 

“Well, Dad, if I were twins, which one 
would I be?” 


Evidence 
Barber: “Was your tie red when you 
came in here?” 
Customer: “No, it wasn’t.” 
Barber: “Gosh, I must have cut your 
throat.” 


Undecided 


She: “How did you get all banged up?” 

He: “Skiing.” 

She: “What happened?” 

He: “I couldn’t decide which side of the 
tree to go around.” 


Well-trained 


Vicar: “I have never christened a child 
who has behaved so well as yours!” 

Mother (beaming): “I have been getting 
him used to it with the watering can for 
the last week.” 
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Be the Envy of Your Gang on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Show your gang some real 
speed on Northland Skis 
‘aster, easicr to handle 
because they are abso- 
lutelyuniformin weight, 
grain, balance and lim- 
berness. ‘‘Matched-patr’’ 
Northlands come in Hickory, Ash, 
Maple and Pine. An ideal Christ- 
mas gift cither to give or receive. 
You can tell they’re Northlands 
by the Deerhead trade-mark. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World'sLargest Ski Manufacturers 
— ‘5S Merriam Park 
‘St. Paul, Minn. 


Write for Free 
NORTHLAND = 


and Skiing 
Technique 


ing, 
lalom, Jumping 


$1.00 Insures Your 
Bike for Life 


“Miya-Lock” 


A combination lock that. 
is new. Can be opened in the 
dark, No keys to carry or 
lose. Equipped with fancy 
cats-eye. Made ot solid metal. 


Buy a “'MIYA-LOCK”’ 
today, If your dealer 


poe doesn’tcarry "MIYA- 
\ LOCK” send $1.00 


any 
NOY f and dealer’s name to 


| B-M IMPORTING CO. 


KENMORE, N. Y. 


I WANT YOU 


\ Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
| MEN—WOMEN. Common Fduca- 
tion usually sufficient. Many 1937 
appointments. Short hours. Write 
today. sure for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1176 Rochester, Ni Y 


Gun.and / 
$1.00 brings this gun and 10 
senucesty malt Bice, OILED) 
tional. Lasting. Strongly made. Teaches flying. Wing lift 
study. Great fan to use. Be most popular boy, Send today. 
JAKEL CO., 6442 E. Hancock, Detroit, Mich. 


Build Your Own 


Wind Charger from old auto generator. 
We show you how. Make money building 
for others. Light your buildings and play 
radio, Dime brings complete plans and cat- 
flog. | 20 other generator changes, motors, 
welders, electric fence, electric outh 
motor, étc. Satisfaction guaranteed. + 
LeJay Mfg. Co-,1404 Lake, Minneapolis, Minn 


BERGHMAN SKATE 
SHARPENER 
Adjustable to all skates, Very 
jent. $1.00 postpaid. BOBBY'S 
(OLF HOLE (putt ) Im. 
proves putting skill. 
whole family. $1.00 Reateald 
- BERGHMAN CO, a. 
$944 Newport Ave. Chicago, “—_' 
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Pero SUCCESS! 


J) Don’t COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 

ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you can 85 

SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 illustrations. pes 
‘Send name and address for free details, Only... 


RAVE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. H-X, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


fre° RADIO cic 


Write for big new 1937 ALLIED Radi —152 
enSeHRAb S383 pattsen Rate Cala 483 Pages 
kit ‘37 brat wan short-' 
ir—tes ae Addres: OKS, 
erything in Radio in one. tga book —at the 
rite today for your FREE Catalog! 
ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 28-A+ 833 West Jackson Boulevard » Chicago, mM. 


You'll learn more quickly 


and easily to play a P-A 
Sax, Trumpet, Clarinet,or 


Trombone, because P-As 
are easier to blow and 
S have such beautiful tone. 
Thousands in use. 
| Strongest guarantee 
backed by old_ reliable 
° manufacturer. Moderate 
prices. Home trial. Easy 
terms. See your music 
dealer or write for beau- 
tiful free book. Mention 
instrument. 1254 


|) PAN-AMERICAN 


102 P-ABidg., Elkhart Ind. 


Mention of ‘‘The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’’ Will Bring Prompt Attention from Advertisers 
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How to Test Your Stamps 
The Easiest, Surest Way 


Every collector needs the 


ROTO-CAGE 


yz Adjustable, 
removable lens 


Inch and 
millimeter 
scale 


Perforation 
gauge rotated, 
by wheel at 
tight 


Watermark 
detector tray 


Measures Sizes, Counts Perforations 
Detects Watermarks 


Takes the labor and guesswork out of 
your testing; you know it all at once. 
No more mislaid gauges, lost lenses, or 
missing equipment. Picture is about half 
life size. The lens folds down on collapsible 
brackets. Rotating cylinder counts per- 
forations in a jiffy. Lasts forever ...solid 
Bakelite, no enamel to chip off or wear out. 


Price only $2.50. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order from 


The HOUSE of GADGETS, Inc. 


501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE Dept. 5 


BOX 400, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


od 
= 


“sports” stam 
ae "oth oy 


Sais today and 
inly be to approval applic: 


anal 
35 Flatiro Fort Worth, Texas 


MOZAMBIQUE CO. 

COMMEMORATIVE ‘AIRMAIL 
New LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE, 
British Silver Jubilees from 3. diff. 
countries, New King Edward from Great 
Britain and packet of 25 diff. stamps 

from Azerbaijan, China, Ukrania, etc. 

All for 5 cents to approval applicants. 

Clipper Stamp Co., Dept. 5, Gloucester, Mass, 


AZERBAIJAN - FRENCH AND BRITISH COLONIES 
This Special Packet 5c To Approval Applicants 
HENRY BURKY - HOLLIS, NEW YORK 


hington 
a ae AIRMAIL 


GIVEN! NEW FROM LIBERIA 


Fine packet of 58 diff, stamps from all around the world 
War ‘countries “ETHIOPIA, ITALY. MANCHUK 

$2, $4 nnd $5 UN! NITED STATES stamps. 
lads and scenes, animals, Oriental 
ages, Kings, Queens, ‘wor 


Be to approval 
TRIANGLE two eclors—fre 
T. 


er’ 
}ARKE! COP Box 1722 Dept. A, San Francisco, Catit ( ) 
AM RZNG: OFFER!! 


over 75 cents — all to approt 
for only 25 cents. 


Hiuatrated $4 page price list FRE. 
CURHAN STAMP CO., Dept. A, Gloucester, Mass. 
Sensation of Stampdom! Just imagine—s dif’. ¢ 
Triangles for only se! We make this amazing 
offer to introduce our new lists and bargain 
approvals! One packet to a customer. Write 
MIDWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. 5A, 
D STATION, BROOKLYN, N.Y: 
Packet_ 108 stamps including Tchad, 
paras Indies, etc. 6c to approval appli- 
nts, If you will write at once we will 


Mt. Washington, — Maryland. 


.ten would be released early 


STAMPS 


by Kent B. Stiles 


HE re-election of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt assures a 
continuation of the com- 
prehensive stamp program 
which has brought collectors so 
many surprises since he en- 
tered the White House in 1933. 

During no other presidential 
administration, either four 
years or eight, has our govern- 
ment released so many strictly 
postage varieties, and it does 
not appear likely that the de- 
luge will be checked in the four 
years ahead. 

With Mr. Roosevelt about to 
begin his second term, it seems 
timely to take stock of what this philatelist- 
executive has done for our hobby and what 
he proposes for the months immediately 
ahead. 

The President’s record of commemora- 
tives includes the Newburgh, Century of 
Progress, Byrd Expedition, Kosciusko, 
Maryland, Mother’s Day, Wisconsin, Na- 
tional Parks, Connecticut, San Diego, 
Boulder Dam, Michigan, Texas, Arkansas, 
Rhode Island, Tipex, Oregon and Susan B. 
Anthony stamps. Their major and minor 
varieties number more than sixty. Add 
the NRA 3c, the Century of Progress and 
Trans-Pacific airs, the special delivery airs, 
the 6c regular air and 6c air envelope, and 
the duck-hunting, wine, potato and tobacco 
revenues, and we have a grand total ex- 
ceeding 140, 

The sales of all these to philatelists alone 
has brought literally several 
millions of dollars to the fed- 
eral treasury. Their very 
issuance, coupled with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sympathetic 
interest in the preparation of 
designs, has stimulated col- 
lecting in this country as 
never before. It has been a 
four-year record unprece- 
dented both numerically and 
in character. 

With the political campaign 
out of the way in November, 
it was expected that the Pres- 
ident shortly would select the 
illustrations for the long- 
promised Army and Navy 
“heroes” series and that the 
first two of these delayed 


in 1937 if not in late Decem- 
ber. 

Then, at Washington, in- 
terest has been revived in the “Presidents” 
set, discussed many months ago. 

And last but not least, trans-Atlantic air 
mail service may be a 1937 accomplishment, 
and*one or more values of special “flying 
machine” paper are under consideration. 

The new year is indeed destined to be 
an exceedingly active one for stamp lovers. 


Edward VIII 


EXT in philatelic importance to what 

Uncle Sam may have in store is the 
program of British possessions for postal 
paper with portrait of Edward VIII. 

Whereas most of the colonial sets, to ap- 
pear when the sovereign is crowned, are 
to be confined to a few 
low values, the series 
planned for Aden is to 
be more extended inas- 
much as this crown col- 
ony has never had 
stamps of its own be- 
fore Accordingly there 
will be %, %, 1, 2, 3, 3% 
and 8a and 1, 2, 5 and 
10r values. 

Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, Newfoundland and 
Swazieland have been 
added to the thirty-nine 
colonies, dependencies 


The above is from 
Jugoslavia’s Red 
Cross set. 


This adhesive com- 
memorates the 30th 
anniversary of Jap- 
anese rule over the 
Kwangtung leased 
territory in South 
Manchuria. 


REPUBLICA DOMINICANA | | 


Dominican Republic’s 
newest airmail stamp. 


and protectorates (see 
month’s page) which will issue 
Edward VIII paper. 

Canada will not wait for the 
coronation but will shortly re- 
lease Edward VIII stamps with 
a profile portrait similar to the 
one Great Britain is using. 
Ceylon expects to retain its 
present pictorials but to alter 
them by inserting a likeness 
of the king. India’s stamps 
will show the ruler’s head 
crowned—so that the natives 
will regard them with proper 
respect! Union of South 
Africa’s will be %, 1, 1%, 2, 
8, 4 and 6p, and 1sh, 2sh 6p, 5sh and 10sh 
—but there will be twenty-two varieties 
because the customary inscribing in native 
Afrikaan will be on eleven. 


Gallery 


UR show window of portraits continues 
to expand. Six recent additions are as 
follows: 

France has honored Joseph Jacques 
Cesaire Joffre, her great marshal in the 
tragic hours of the World War, by placing 
his likeness on postal paper issued to com- 
memorate the twenty-second anniversary of 
the Battle of the Marne. 

In November the ashes of Constantine 
and Sophia, who died while in exile after 
having fled from Greece, were returned to 
their native land and buried with royal 
honors, and 3d and 8d memo- 
rial stamps with black bor- 
ders bear a portrait of Con- 
stantine, who, born in 1868, 
abdicated in 1922 and died 
in 1923. 

George II, the present 
sovereign of the Hellenes, 
eldest son of Constantine and 
Sophia, has had his head for 
the first time on stamps. 
These were also issued in 
November. George, born in 
1890, succeeded to the throne 
in 1922, but two years later 
the dynasty was deposed, a 
republic was proclaimed, and 
George left Greece. Late in 
1985 the monarchy was re- 
storgd and George was re- 
turned to power. 


as Red Cross charity paper, 
offer two portraits new to 
the gallery—on 50pa sepia and red, that 
of Dr. Vladan Gjorgevic, who founded the 
Red Cross organization in Jugoslavia; and 
on 75pa plus 50pa emerald and 1d 50pa 
plus 50pa cerise and red, that of Paul, who 
is the country’s prince-regent. 


Commemoratives 


HE centenary of the commune of Bor- 

gerhout, part of Antwerp, has been com- 
memorated by Belgium with a 70c plus 30c 
chocolate inscribed with the suburb’s name 
and the dates 1836 and 1936 and illustrated 
with Borgerhout’s Town Hall. 

Sixty years ago the Bulgarian Red Cross 
Society was founded, and Diamond Jubilee 
stamps are in values of 
1, 2 and 7L. 

On the occasion of the 
first Ecuadorian Phila- 
telic Exhibition appeared 
fourteen triangulars, in- 
cluding eight for air use. 

To supplement the 
1937 Paris International 
Exposition propaganda 
postal paper mentioned 
last month, France will 
overprint “P.E. & I.P.” 
on 5¢ ultramarine and 
bistre, 15¢ carmine and 
rose, 30c blue and car- 


U. S. COMMEMORATIVES 


Columbians and Wash, Bicentennials included in.a scarce packet of 
stamps from Nyassa, Georgia, Niger, Serbia, and 15 unusual stamps 
from: 15 altere cnt British Colonies.” “A redl bargain to approval 


ficants enclosing & cer 
AMERICAN YOUTH STAMP CO., COLLEGE AVE., ITHACA, N. Y. 
(Scarce German State), 
B D Mongolia, Georgia, $5 U.S., 
Azerbaijan, | Caymans, 


Transcaucasian Federated Republic, everything 
FREE to approval applicants enclosing 3 cents. 
VIKING STAMP CO., 1-U HANSON PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


U. 8S. Approvals Only 


Write for a selection of U. 8. Stamps on approvi 
19th Century, Commemoratives, Air Mails, Revenues. 


J. C. DAUB 


Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES 


The most popular of all stamps on approval, Cata- 
logue number under each stamp. References required 


F. M. WOOD 
136 N. W. First St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


6 Newfoundland, 15 U.S. 


And 15 Canadian Stamps for ae 10c to applicants 
for approvals from these countries. 
R. W. WILLIAMS, 234 SENECA PL., WESTFIELD, N. J. 


bakes 
Dk] 


FOUR STAR APPROVALS 


United States_CanadeNewfoundiang. Noth: 
like them. Write ‘CIAL:—300 
Milced 0. 'S: only Loe to Approval Applicants. 


KESSELS, BOX 808, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 


last | 


Jugoslavian stamps, issued | 


BIG EVENT OF THE YEAR 


The 1937 Edition of Scott’s U.S. Catalogue 
is just out. More information about U. S. 
stamps than in any other volume. 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER’S 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST—FREE 


WARD’S “QUEER cee ll — 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't 8 collector 
in your neighborhood who has a stamp 
from Swaziland! Our big value packet 
includes this rare country; also scarce 
Tannon Touva triangle (as Illustrated) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe, 
Price only Se to approval applicants, 


D.M. Ward, Desk A, Gary, Ind. 


GIANT. TRIANGLE 


LARGEST 
iw WORLD 


scares Eeyptian, air-mail to 

gether with 69 different stamps 

{neluding new. beauties from 

French and Fritish colonies, as 

Gongo, Gabon, 

etc. Extra fine valuel! 
All for only 5c to approval applicants. 


RYE STAMP CO., Dept. 86-A, Rye, N. Y. 


eascar, 


nt 

Latakia. Grand 

Venezuela, British and 
Colonies, 


New Netherlands — world’s, most, beautiful triangle 

picturing Goddess of Wisdom (illustrat et of 

airmail stamps from  Boliv Braver, 
ou 


“Attica, ands, British Colonies in 
eluding | Silver ‘and Commemoratives, 
Ever thing for Seto approval applicantai 

mily one to a customer —Send today! 
LESTER 


RV. 
153 Linden Street, 


Everett, Mass. 


ci cn Aad ag dh 


atta ct Ge AL gIG. “Hine to 


s and 
BATtisH SOLOMES fe is DC 
ut you must ask for our approvals, 
$24'No. Kenwood, Glenda 


@ THE WORLD IN A PACKET —20c 


Anoutstanding value! 100 stamps (no two alike) each from different 
gountry, including Abyesinia, Afghanistan, Brunel, Falkland, Zanzi- 
bar and'various others from’ A! South and Central Amer- 

Indies, etc. Given with each order, our pamphlet “How 
to itake a Stamp Collection Properly,” toxether with our price ist of 
albums, supplies and hi f' bargains in sets packets, ete. 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., 604 Race St., Room 31, Cincinnati,O 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 
Sfeboland: -ilte Scarce, Central ES ¢ 
erican Trial 5 

iant vamp 


(No German. ate ete,), 
Kenwood Stamp Co., 


wer 
Scarce ‘Commemorative 


New Zealand Chamber of Commerce stamps on sale one month only, 
We offer one value large beautiful pictorial with Australia Silver 
Jubilee; 17 diff. U. ‘approvals only 6 cents 


L. W. HUDSON & co. 
116 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


FREE!!! King George Memorial Packet 


No mourning stamps will be issued, but we 

haveprepared a packet contai stamps 
"end 4¢ postage, 

R. W. ROBERTS, 


Arlington P. 0., 


Baltimore, Md. 


ina 
sigoikeant of hie reign. Contains Jubilee, 
Coronation Stamp, King George as Admi 
evaloo Include TWO prety, foreign pictorial 
“Interesting approvals included. 
901 FOURTH AVE,, BAY CITY, MICH. 


“HE GETS HIS MAN” 


Beautiful new Canadian showing a member of 
the famous Royal Canadian Police, 


ti 
packet 60 different for only 
pplieants 


AFFLECKS. “06 hanes Ste, Oshawa, Ont., Canada. 


av. x $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 


included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES 
STAMPS given to new approval applicants sending 3c post- 
age. Perforation Gange and Millimeter Scale also included 


BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. B, FLINT, MICH. 


50 Italy 10c; 25 Italian Cols. 40c; 
25 Afri Oc; 25 Asia 10c; 


8 Triangles 25e 20 Mexico 10c: 25 West Indies 1c 60 P 
+ 50 British Cols. 10c; 25 


1 150; 
jada, 


BE) $200 v. 8. stamp, Animals, Bra 

‘naan, Alclane, Commemoratives Special Josue, with many 

‘scarce stamps from 25 different countries, 6c with approvals. a 
CAPITAL STAMP CO. 

413G Roosevelt Bivd., Little Rock, Ark. 


ig-value packet of 
Bo different from Africa, Central merica Batting Golonibes South 
Sea Islands—animals, map, airm: jorative stamps, etc., 
ete. Price only five cents to approval applicants! 


FORD STAMP Co. Paxton, Illinois 


50 VARIETIES v. Ss. ie 


While they last Approvals sent to buyers. Plenty 
U. S. lc and up. Hinges 10c—1,000, 25c—3,000. 
ELMER’S STAMP & COIN SHOP 
192A-196A Washington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


TURKS AND CAICOS 


must Tu TURKS, ISLANDS — Alro. Congo! io Monte 
ari = ‘Coast —-Uganda—Diilbor ~ 
Frcy Gone ibang Gotatiten ‘ccllecrore Meree't ge 
“FREE for Se postage. Hurry! For Yours NOW! 


ih. 
ESe8) cirine stam co, Dept. A.B., Toronto, Canada 
STAMPS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


ren't got 


Mention of ‘‘The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’? Will Bring Prompt Attention from Advertisers 


mine and 50c carmine and sepia in the 
design of the 1849 Ceres type. The let- 
ters signify “Philatelic Exhibition” and 
“International Paris”; thus the stamps 
will publicize an international stamp show 
to be held in connection with the exposition. 

From Guatemala has arrived the 1927 1c 
postal tax stamp overprinted 1821—15 de 
Septembre—1936, issued in celebration of 
the 115th anniversary of the republic’s in- 
dependence from Spain. 

Japan has released three commemorating 
the thirtieth anniversary of Nippon rule 
over the Kwangtung territory in South 
Manchuria and control of the South Man- 
churia Railway. After the Russo-Japanese 
War, and under the terms of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, Russia’s administration was 
terminated, and China transferred the 
Kwangtung lease to Japan and also ceded 
the railroad to Japan. The %s stamp 
bears a map of Korea and the Kwangtung 
leased territory; a 3s pictures a war monu- 
ment and shrine in Darien; and a 10s il- 
lustrates the old Japanese Government 
General Office in Kwangtung. 

We mentioned last month Peru’s 35c, 
which proves to be an air stamp, recalling 
the political organizing of the province of 


Trouble on the Snafile 


man frying meat over the fire had al- 
ready seen him and sprung to his feet. 
Bob’s hesitation was for only a second; 
he had to make the best of it now. 

“Hello,” he called, trying to make 
his voice disarmingly friendly. The 
big man was alert. Realizing that it 
was necessary to make his friendly in- 
tentions apparent with the least pos- 
sible delay, Bob touched the sorrel on 
toward the fire with all the careless 
indifference that he could assume. 
“Sorry to bust in on your camp like 
this, but I just happened to be riding 
up the canyon.” 

“Kind of late, ain’t it?” the man 
replied suspiciously. There was a thick 
stubble of graying beard on his heavy- 
jawed wind-burned face, and the eyes 
set far back under his bushy brows 
were level and narrow. The fingers of 
his big right hand were closed about the 
handle of the long knife with which he 
had been tending the sputtering steak. 

“Yes,” Bob admitted with a grin, 
“but I’m in a hurry. Couldn’t find a 
decent place to camp either. But go 
ahead with your supper; don’t let me 
stop you.” 

Bob dismounted and dropped the sor- 
rel’s reins. The man relaxed a little, 
moved to the other side of the fire and 
squatted by the frying pan. Bob could 
see that he was a little over forty, of 
fine straight stature and undoubtedly 
great strength. His hair was thick 
and sandy underneath his hat, and 
there were crow’s-feet at the corners 
of his deep-set eyes. He was dressed 
in the conventional garb of a horse- 
man—boots, chaps, heavy jacket and 
big hat. 

Although his face had a square hon- 
est look, there was something in his 
manner that indicated that he was both 
perturbed and annoyed by Bob’s sud- 
den appearance. Bob became sudden- 
ly convinced that here was the mys- 
terious rider—the man he had 
beerr looking for. He experi- 
enced a keen thrill of triumph; 
at last he had found him. 

Bob glanced around the little 
clearing. “Say,” he said cheer- 
fully, “this is a pretty nice 
place. If it won’t bother you, 
I reckon I’ll just stop here for 
the night. My horses are 
pretty tired and there’s plenty 
of grass.” 

“It’s a free country,” the 
man at the fire said without 
friendliness. 

“Good,” the youth answered. 
“Tl just pull off my gear and 
turn my horses loose.” 

Now that he had found his 
man, Bob had no intention of 
leaving until he had gotten the 
information that he was sure 
this man could give. A few 


Callao, in 1836. It transpires there are 
also 11 postage commemoratives—2c black, 
warship of 1827; 4c green, Naval College; 
5c brown, Independence Square; 10c blue, 
air view of Callao; 15¢ green, docks; 20c 
sepia, Callao in 1746; 50c violet, portrait 
or Jose de La Mar, an army general who 
was an early president; 1s olive-green, 
packet boat; 2s lilac, portrait of de Velasco, 
a viceroy; 5s carmine, Fort Maipu; and 10s 
vermilion and brown, Chateau Real. 

Rumania’s recent Naval Exposition 
brought 1L plus 1L, submarine Delfinul; 
3L plus 2L, schooner Mircea; and 6L plus 
3L, battleship S.M.R. 

H. H. Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub, who 
was born in 1879 and became sultan of 
Zanzibar in 1911, celebrated on Dec. 9 the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign, and 
10c¢ black and bronze, 20¢ black and green, 
30c black and blue and 50c black and orange 
are inscribed “Zanzibar 1911-36” and bear 
his portrait. 

Notes 


HEN India receives its new constitu- 
tion next April not only will Aden be 
separated, as related last month, but Burma 
too will no longer be a part of what will 


minutes later he was back at the fire, 
squatted on the side opposite the griz- 
zled one. He had his own frying pan 
in his hand and a thick steak lay in it. 

“Mind if I cook this over your fire?” 
he asked. 

The big man shook his head. “Help 
yourself,” he said, his attitude now 
becoming a little less hostile. 

From the corner of his eye Bob 
covertly studied the camp. A heavy sad- 
dle with the dark stock of a rifle pro- 
truding from a stirrup scabbard lay 
just beyond the man. His blankets were 
spread so that the saddle would serve 
as a pillow. The frying pan seemed 
to be his only cooking utensil. He had 
even used it to make the coffee in the 
tin cup smoking by the fire. It was 
the camp of one man, traveling light 
and far. Bob had seen no horses but 
had heard one stamping back in a 
clump of jack pine. 

After a long period of silence dur- 
ing which Bob was very busy with his 
cooking, the big man spoke. “Cow- 
punchin’?” 

“Yeah,” Bob replied easily. 

“Who for?” 

“Snaffle Bit.” Bob was willing to 
answer questions then; he had some 
himself to ask later on. 

“Yardley spread, eh,” the man’s voice 
was casual now. “Been with it long?” 

Bob shook his head. “I’m a stranger 
in these parts; just hit Oregon about 
three weeks ago.” 

“Come from the South?” 

Bob grinned at this recognition of 
his drawl. “Arizona. But,” he added, 
“T’ve been following the rodeos lately.” 

The man was cutting squares of 
steak and eating them with the healthy 
appetite of an outdoorsman. 

“How’re things on the Snaffle?” he 
asked. 

“Pretty good,” Bob answered, then 
tried a question: ‘“You’ve been there?” 


“J found it out in the yard. Just sit on ita 
while and see what happens.” 


become a political federation of the States 
of India. Burma therefore is expected to 
enter the philatelic family of governments 
and for the first time have its own stamps. 

Meanwhile Great Britain has annexed 
the Phoenix Islands, a South Seas group 
lying just south of the equator, and it will 
be no surprise if the new possession even- 
tually issues its own postal paper. 

After recent meetings of officials repre- 
senting Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania — the Little Entente—it became 
known that consideration was being given 
to a proposal that the three countries have 
a combined stamp issue. 

Switzerland and Ecuador have issued 
“National Defense” postal paper. The Swiss 
set, comprising 10c plus 5c violet, 20c plus 
5e red and 30c plus 10c blue, is inscribed 
Pro Patria (For Country). Ecuador's offer- 
ing is a tobacco tax revenue converted to 
postal use and overprinted Timbre Patri- 
otico, signifying “Patriotic Stamp.” 

Spain’s revolution provisionals are con- 
temporary Spanish stamps  overprinted 
Seville “Viva Espana” Julio 1986 (suggest- 
ing Seville, “Live Spain!” July, 1936) 
variously in red and black. There are six- 
teen values, from 1 centimo to 20 pesetas, 


(Continued from page 13) 


The man grunted. “Once or twice; 
I know the Yardley family. They’re 
all well, I reckon?” 

Bob nodded. “Mrs. Yardley and the 
kids are but . . . I guess you heard 
about the old man?” 

“I don’t get around that way much; 
seems like I heard something though— 
sniped out of the saddle, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Bob confirmed; “about a 
month ago.” He glanced out into the 
darkness where the shadowy forms of 
the sorrel and his pack horse could be 
seen grazing. 

“They doing anything about it?” the 
big man wanted to know. 

“Bud Laurence and his deputy have 
been at the Snaffle for nearly three 
weeks now.” 

“Finding out anything?” 

Bob shook his head. “I reckon not; 
leastways nothing much important. 
You know, there’s a lot of mystery 
mixed up in this Yardley business. Far 
as I can find out, nobody’s got any 
idea who shot him.” 

The youth was certain now that he 
pes found the man he was looking 
or. 

“Anybody got any idea what it was 
all about?” 

This was an opening Bob had been 
looking for. 
said; “but, you know, I’ve got an idea 
that there was some blackmail mixed 
up in it.” 

“Yes?” The man’s voice carried a 
somewhat surprised invitation to go 
ahead. 

“Merv had been getting notes ask- 
ing for money. Somebody had some- 
thing on him, I reckon.” 

“How do you know that?” The man 
leaned forward intently and his gray 
eyes widened back in their sockets. 

“T saw one of the notes,” Bob told 
him. 

“The dickens you did!” he cried 
sharply. “What was in it?” 

“Tt demanded that Yardley 
dig up two thousand dollars, 
if he didn’t want to go to jail.” 

The man’s jaws ceased work- 
ing in his amazement and he 
stared at Bob as if he could 
hardly believe the words that 
came from the youth’s lips. 
But he covered himself quickly 
and his next question was cas- 
ual, with a tinge of irony. 

“And,” he said, “since you 
know so much, I reckon you 
know who wrote those notes.” 

It was an opening for one 
of Bob’s trump cards. “I most 
certainly do,” he stated. 

The big man’s eyes snapped 
back to his young visitor, 
studied his face intently for 
several seconds. “You’re jok- 
in’,” he accused presently. 


“Not much, I guess,” he | 
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Bob started to answer, then got up 
and moved out of the light of the camp- 
fire. After a few minutes’ search he 
came to a buckskin horse grazing in 
the moonlight. He inspected the ani- 
mal closely, and finally let out a little 
whistle of triumph., The horse was his 
own—Bucky! The mystery was solved! 

He returned to the fire. 

When the man spoke, it was with 
deliberate caution. “Say,” he inquired, 
“who are you, anyway?” 

“I’m Bob Garrison, bronc rider. I’ve 
been looking for you a long time.” 

The big man rose to stare at Bob, 
and he found the young rider holding 
out to him a soiled, crinkled envelope. 
With a puzzled frown the man took 
the envelope, glanced at it, read the 
instructions written on it. Then he 
looked up at Bob and the lids of his 
deep-set eyes narrowed as if to hide 
what might be showing in them. 

“But this says to be delivered to 
Mervin Yardley only,” the man stated 
slowly. 

“Well 
his gaze. 

The eyes of the big man dropped 
back to the envelope in his hands. 

“You're too smart,” he said shortly. 
“T was afraid of it that day I saw you 
examining that porcupine carcass.” 

Bob’s lean lips twisted into a grim- 
ace. “And so you tried to scare me 
by throwing a bullet in my direction,” 
he said. 


.” Bob replied, meeting 


“Yes,” the other admitted. “You see, 
here’s the way it was. I—” 

“Wait,” said Bob. “I'll tell you. 
You were being blackmailed. I don’t 
know what for. But it was about to 
drive you insane, naturally. One day 


old Jan Whitehouse went looking for 
strays. He didn’t come back. About 
two weeks later you happened to run 
across him and his horse in that out- 
of-the-way back ledge of Wolf Canyon. 
Both of them were dead. Evidently 
Jan had been riding up on the canyon 
when his horse shied at something and 
plunged them both to the bottom. But 
it gave you an idea. If the blackmail- 
ers believed you were dead, they’d leave 
you alone. So you went back and got 
Nate Turner, and together you buried 
Jan’s horse; you scattered your clothes 
and watch and things around, then 
Nate left you. The next day probably 
you saddled old Rock and with a good 
slap on the rump sent him flying home 
to the Snaffle Bit. In a few days, Nate 
‘discovered’ what was evidently your 
body. But to keep anybody from in- 
specting it too closely for things like 
teeth fillings and so forth, he got Kirk 
Bell to help him bury it right away. 
Thus Jan Whitehouse had disappeared 
forever, and Mervin Yardley was dead.” 

The man was staring open-mouthed 
at Bob. “My gosh! How’d you figure 
all that out?” 

Bob shrugged. “It was the only way 
the thing could have happened. Get- 
ting rid of your horse was the first 
clue. The blackmail notes told me 
plenty. There was a dim swath of 
broken bushes that showed something 
had been dragged off from the spot of 
the ‘murder,’ but I didn’t understand 
that until I found the shovel you broke 
and later covered in the woods. Then 
I realized that something had been 
dragged away and buried. I went to 
the place where the swath disappeared 
and started digging. When I found the 
remains of a horse, I knew I almost 
had the answer.” 

“You’re overlooking one possibility,” 
Yardley said slowly. “I might have 
shot Jan Whitehouse for the purpose.” 

Bob grinned. “I thought of that, too. 
But if you’d shot Jan Whitehouse, you 
wouldn’t have been so hard up for 
fresh blood to smear on your saddle 
that you’d’ve had to kill a porcupine 
to get it. Nor would Jan’s horse have 
had two broken legs!” 

Yardley grinned. “You're right, son, 
all the way.” His face sobered. “As 


you say, I found old Jan that day at 
the bottom of the canyon. His neck 
was broken, but it wasn’t very notice- 
able, and I knew in another day or two 
nobody’d see how he died unless they 
made a careful examination—and I 
knew, too, that Nate could see that no- 
body did that. It wasn’t pleasant to 
do, this thing. Me and old Jan had 
our arguments, but we knew each other, 
and I don’t think he would have 
minded.” A desperate look came into 
Yardley’s eyes. “Before you leave this 
place,. son, you’re going to have to 
promise to keep all this to yourself. 
You see, I still can’t go back on ac- 
count of the blackmailers.” 

“Well. . -” Bob hesitated. 

Absently, Yardley had begun pinch 
by pinch, to tear the end from the 
crinkled envelope. Suddenly the man’s 
fingers stopped. 

“Who wrote that?” he cried excitedly, 
pointing to the writing on the envelope. 
“Who wrote that?” 

“The same man,” Bob answered, 
“who wrote the blackmail notes.” 

“IT know that,” Mervin Yardley 
shouted. “But who is he? Who is he?” 

“Raymond Thews, John Forrest’s 
secretary.” 

The man looked at Bob, helpless sur- 
prise in his eyes. “But... but... 
you know John Forrest?” he asked. 

“He sent me to the Snaffle Bit,” Bob 
answered. 

“What for? 
wrong?” 

“Not exactly. He only knew that 
something was wrong. He would have 
come himself if he had been well 
enough.” 

Yardley’s fingers were working at 
the end of the envelope again now. 

“And his own secretary was black- 
mailin’ me,” he murmured incredulous- 
ly. “But,” he went on quickly, his 
fingers stopping, “those notes didn’t 
come through the mail, and somebody 
got the money at the place where I 
left it. Thews couldn’t have done 
that.” 


Did he know what was 


Bob nodded. “He operated through 
somebody locally. Here,” he dug into 
his pocket and fished out a piece of 
paper that had the names of five 
months and some figures on it, “does 
this mean anything to you?” 

Yardley’s eyes widened. “That’s a 
list of the amounts of money I gave 
and the months I gave it in,” he cried. 

“And do you notice the total is di- 
vided by two?” Bob inquired. 

The big man’s eyes narrowed to 
angry slits. “Yes,” he said bitterly, 
“and it means plenty to me.” 

“All right,” Bob said, “I’ll tell you 
the name of the man who wrote it— 
Dude Landon.” 

“The sneakin’ thievin’ coyote,” Yard- 
ley ejaculated. “Wait till I see him; 
T’ll attend to him in short order.” 

His fingers resumed their tearing at 
the end of the envelope again, and the 
little strip of rudely scalloped paper 
fluttered to the ground. Merv Yardley 
took the folded message from the in- 
side and read it. Bob waited impa- 
tiently, and was surprised by the look 
of great relief that came over the big 
rancher’s face as he finished. 

“John Forrest did know what the 
trouble was,” he told Bob as he folded 
the paper and put it back in the 
envelope. “He knew exactly what it 
was. Listen and I'll tell you, for I 
know now I can trust you. A long 
time ago when we were young, three 
of us cowboys rode into town one night 
for a frolic and while we were there 
an argument started and an officer by 
the name of Clark Matson got killed. 
There was a lot of wild shooting and 
John and me always figured it was a 
bullet from my gun that did it. We 
got away and nothing was ever done 
about it; but the thing has haunted me 
all my life, worse of late. And then 
a few months ago came this first note, 
telling me that the writer knew of the 
Matson affair and would give his in- 
formation to the law unless I left a 
thousand dollars in a certain place. I 
have a wife and children now, and I 
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didn’t want to be arrested. I was 
afraid they might hang me. So I left 
the money as directed. But that wasn’t 
to be the end. More notes came, de- 
manding bigger and bigger sums. I 
paid till I couldn’t pay any more. Then 
I had to do something; had to stop 
those notes from coming some way 
until I could find out who was sending 
them.” 

“And,” Bob cut in, “the only way 
you could figure out to do it was to 
get shot, you might say.” 

Yardley nodded. “If I disappeared 
the notes would quit coming; there 
would be nothing they could do. And 
meanwhile I would do a lot of in- 
vestigating.” 

“You almost got me _ shot,” 
stated ruefully. 

“T realized afterward that it was a 
foolish thing to do,” Yardley admitted; 
“but I was desperate, and after I had 
started it I couldn’t back out. I told 
my wife, of course.” 

“Well,” Bob said, “now that you 
know who wrote those notes, it’s easy 
to see how he got his information.” 

“Yes,” the big man cried, “but it 
doesn’t matter any more,” he added 
joyfully. “John tells me in this letter 
that the third man who was with us 
that time years ago died just a couple 
of months ago and before he died he 
confessed that it was him, not me, that 
killed Clark Matson. Don’t you see 
what that means, son? It means it 
wasn’t me; I didn’t do it. I’m free! 
Come on! Get your horse! I’ve got 
to get to the Snaffle Bit as quick as 
I can; I’ve got to tell Ethel. Catch 
your horse, Bob.” 

Bob grinned. “If you don’t mind,” 
he told Yardley, “I reckon I’ll just take 
that buckskin. I’ve got into a lot of 
trouble by riding strange horses; but 
it just happens that I bought and paid 
for that buckskin.” 

Yardley’s eyes opened wider. “Was 
that you?” he cried. “I’m sorry. It 
was a sneaking trick, but I just had 
to get rid of that bay I had tied in 
the thicket. His trail was just like a 
signature and they were pressing me 
too hard. I couldn’t afford to have my 
plans ruined then. I was hanging 
about the ranch, hoping to sneak a 
horse out of the corrals when I came 
across that buckskin tied in the 
thicket.” 

“Well,” Bob said, “it worked out all 
right. Something else, Mr. Yardley. 
If I were you I’d go to New York and 
have a good heart-to-heart talk with 
this man Thews. I’ve got an idea that 
in addition to being a blackmailer he 
might have something to do with this 
strange sickness which has kept Mr. 
Forrest in bed for the past few 
months.” 

“J will,” Yardley said grimly. 
ly you’re right. I’ll see that Thews 
goes to a place where he can’t do any 
further harm. But say, how can I 
pay you for all you’ve done? You’ve 
unraveled this thing; you’ve worked it 
all out. I want to do something for 
you—something big.” 

Bob shook his head. “Don’t worry 
about that,” he said; “John Forrest is 
taking care of all that. If you’ll let 
me, though, I’d like to stay on the 
Snaffle a few weeks longer. You see, 
I’ve got to teach Hoss how to bulldog 
steers.” 

“Sure you can, my boy, sure; as long 
as you want,” the big rancher answered 
heartily. “Say, who’s that?” 

He pointed down the canyon to two 
soiled travel-worn riders who, with 
grim looks on their faces and rifles bal- 
anced alertly across their saddle, were 
laboriously pushing their gaunt horses 
up the slope. The big man with the 
star on his vest was riding an ugly- 
headed roan. 

“That,” remarked Bob, “is a couple 
of fellows who sure have got a big 
surprise in store for them.” 


THE END 


Bob 
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You have seen for yourself that the 1937 Ford V-8 is entirely new in appearance. 
But its newness is much more than skin deep. For one thing, it is built in only 
one wheelbase —but with two engine sizes. It offers a choice of either the improved 


85-horsepower V-8 for maximum performance —or the new 60-horsepower V-8 


for maximum economy. It is new in safety, quiet and comfort. And its prices 


begin at the lowest figure in years. Here are the facts in a little more detail: 


Choice of two V-type 8-cylinder engines. The im- 
proved 85-horsepower V-8 engine delivers the flash- 
ing speed and acceleration for which Ford cars are 
famous—with unusually low gasoline consumption. 

The new 60-horsepower V-8 engine delivers V-8 


smoothness and quietness — even at speeds up to 
70 miles an hour — with gasoline mileage so high 
that it sets an entirely new standard of modern 


motoring econom y- 


The modern note in 
streamlined beauty. A 
wide, roomy car with 
a low center of 
gravity. Curves flow- 
ing fast from front to 
back and side to side. 
Headlamps stream- 
lined into fender 
aprons. Modern lid- 
type hood hinged at the back. New all-steel top. 
Slanting V-type windshield opens in all closed cars. 


Not an ounce of 
wood used for 
structural strength. 
Frame structure is 
all steel — sheathed with steel panels — top, sides 
and floor. All are welded into a single steel unit 
of great protective strength. Safety Glass in all wine 
dows and windshield at no extra charge. 


Sasy -Ciction Safty Fickes 


You want two things in a modern braking system — 
dependability, and soft pedal action. The new Ford 
brakes give you both, with “the safety of steel from 
pedal to wheel.” Cable 
and conduit control type. 
Self-energizing — car mo- 
mentum is used to help 
apply the brakes. About 
one-third less brake pedal 
pressure is required to 
stop the car. 


Interiors entirely new in design. 
Trim, tailored upholstery. New 
instrument panel is smart and 
practical, with all gages grouped 
for rapid reading. Starter button 
on instrument panel. Parking 
brake at left under the panel. Ad- 
justable driver’s seat rises as it 
slides forward. 


Engineered throughout for 
quiet. Newly designed springs 
are pressure-lubricated for 
New methods of 
mounting body and engine, 
body insulation, new exhaust piping, muffler mount- 
ing, improvements in rear axle and drive shaft all 
contribute to a new standard of quiet. 


Steote Comfort 


By every modern standard 
of design the new Ford is 
big and roomy. The com- 
pact, modern V-type en- 
gine gives extra space in 
the body for passengers 
and luggage. Comfort of 
the Center-Poise Ride is 
further increased by 
smoother spring action. 


silence. 


Larger, more accessible 
luggage space too. 
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CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Money is great stuff—it feels good in your 
pocket —it’s a nice Christmas present, 
and it’s nice to have... but... the 
only way you can get any FUN out 
of it is to spend it! You have 
to trade it in for something 
else to really enjoy it. You 
can spend it WITHOUT 
thinking and have 
LITTLE fun—oryou 

can spend it CARE- 
FULLY and have a 
LOT of fun. You can 
buy one thing and use it 
only in winter—buy another 
and use it only in summer... 
But BUY A DAISY and you can 
use it EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 
INDOORS AND OUT! THAT’S trading 
your money for fun—with a capital ‘}’. 
That’s careful spending, the kind of a buy 
that makes money worth having. So—whether 
you got your money for Christmas, or can get 
it from Dad, or have to earn it—be sure you spend 
it carefully. Don’t buy a half year’s fun when you can 
get a whole year’s fun for the same price. Buy ‘any- 
weather’, ‘indoors-and-out’ fun—BUY A DAISY! 


. Go over to your nearest Daisy dealer’s and take a look at this king 
No. 25 Pump Action Repeater. Blued gun 


of all air rifles, the Daisy 
steel with 


genuine 
American 
Walnut stock, adjustable rear sight, and beauti- 
fully engraved jacket. A forced-feed 50-shot repeater 
with a thrill in every shot. Five other straight-shooting, 
hard-hitting models to choose from, too... and-the price range is 
$1.00 to $3.95. @ And when you buy shot—don’t take a chance on 
anything but Bulls Eye. Poor shot might jam in your shooting 
barrel, and, if it’s out-of-round or rough, it won’t shoot straight. 
Insist on the best —use 


os BULLS EYE msaccuare... Only Bulls Eye, the only 
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rcomen Official Daisy ammunition 
moun and the only shot that’s 


DAISY. AMMUNITION 


tested and approved at 
the Daisy factory. Buy 
Bulls Eye, 225 shots, plus 
FREE target card, for a nickel. @ For real sport, indoors and out, 
set up a Daisy Bell Target, slip a Handi- 
pad card into place, and start shooting. 
Every bull’s-eye rings the bell. Organize 
contests; get the kids to all chip in and 
buy a prize. Give the 
prize to the one with 
the best five cards at 
8 or 10 paces. Bell 
Target and 12 FREE 
cards—now only 25¢. 
Handipad, that really is a HANDY PAD of 
25 cards, —only 5¢. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 101 UNION STREET, PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S.A. 
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$ buys you the sweetest shooting single-shot you ever laid eyes on. 
1.00 Model No. 101. Blued gun steel and natural-finish, hardwood stock. 
A real bargain. 


a | Kj 5 is all it takes for a complete target outfit. Daisy Model No. 101 Single. 
e Shot, Daisy Bell Target (plus 12 FREE cards), Handipad of 25 targe 
cards, and a tube of Bulls Eye, 225 shots of the only official Daisy ammunition. 


$ on the line and a famous Golden Eagle 1000-Shot Repeater is yours. 
2.50 The most beautiful air rifle ever built .. . gleaming copper metal 

parts; ebony-black, pistol-grip stock with Golden Eagle crest; telescopic-type sights 

—you have to hold it in your hands to realize what a swell air rifle this is! 


$ sets you up with a Golden Eagle, Bell Target, TWO Handipads and 
3.00 THREE tubes of shot (675 pellets). 


$ is all it costs to own the best air rifle you’ve ever seen—the No. 25 
3.95 Daisy Pump Gun (pictured above). 


$ buys you the perfect combination—a No. 25 Daisy Pump Gun, Bel 
4.60 Target (plus 12 free cards), THREE Handipads, and FIVE tubes o 
Bulls Eye (1,125 shots). 


DID YOU GET YOUR FREE copy OF “DAISY COMICS“? 


There’s still time to get one of these swell comic books . . . send for 
yours to-day. Thirty-two pages of funnies and interesting facts . .. Joe 
Palooka, Buck Rogers, lots of others ... and a full-page portrait of 
Colonel Tim McCoy, famous western motion picture and circus star. 
And it’s absolutely FREE . . . send no money. Just write your name, 
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